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Social Security in Review 


The Month of May 


Claims for State unemployment in- 
surance decreased substantially dur- 
ing May as a result of the upswing in 
seasonal employment, the settlement 
of the soft-coal strike, and certain ad- 
ministrative factors. Total initial 
claims dropped from 1,045,600 to 
1,012,400, but when New York’s tran- 
sitional initial claims are excluded— 





This issue of the BULLETIN in- 
augurates a change in the 
method of presenting the con- 
tinuing series of statistical data 
on current operations of the so- 
cial insurance and public as- 
sistance programs under the 
Social Security Act and related 
programs. The feasibility of 
such a change has been under 
consideration for some time. It 
and other modifications are put 
into effect with this first issue 
of the new fiscal year because 
of the curtailment of funds ap- 
propriated to the Social Secu- 
rity Administration and the 
consequent necessity for fur- 
ther cuts in the size of the 
monthly issue and the staff time 
devoted to its production. 

All regularly recurring statis- 
tical’ tables (on a monthly, 
quarterly, or other basis) will 
be continued but will be grouped 
together at the back of the 
volume. Textual discussion of 
operations during the current 
month, formerly carried in each 
of the separate program sec- 
tions, will appear in brief sum- 
mary in Social Security in Re- 
view. Other analytic material 
on program operations or re- 
search studies not carried as 
special articles will be found in 
a new section, Notes and Brief 
Reports. 








since they do not represent new un- 
employment—the number for May is 
764,900, the lowest for any month in 
1948. The April figure, however, was 
inflated by an undetermined number 
of transitional initial claims received 
in the nine States that began new 
benefit years during the month. Con- 
tinued claims dropped from 4,636,000 
in April to 4,257,800 in May, partly 
because of the rescheduling of claims 
from Memorial Day to the first week 
in June. All States west of the Mis- 
sissippi River reported fewer claims of 
both types. 

All but five States—Delaware, Flor- 
ida, New York, North Carolina, and 
Virginia—reported declines in initial 
claims during May. The largest de- 
creases occurred in two of the States 
that began new uniform benefit years 
in April—83,700 in Illinois and 29,800 
in Massachusetts. Connecticut, which 
reported a decline of 22,200, shifted to 
an individual benefit year on April 1, 
but new claims were received from 
persons in current compensable status 
and the effect on the volume of initial 
claims was the same as it would have 


been had the State entered a new uni- 
form benefit year. In Michigan the 
drop of 22,100 was due to the recall 
of automotive workers who were laid 
off in April because of steel shortages 
caused by the coal strike. Part of 
Pennsylvania’s 21,100 decrease was 
also attributed to the settlement of 
the coal strike with the resultant re- 
opening of the mines, resumption of 
activity in other industries, and the 
end of transportation curtailments. 
The fewer reporting days in May 
than in April also contributed to the 
smaller claims load in Pennsylvania 
as did the expansion in employment 
in agriculture, food processing, the 
textile industry, and the apparel 
trade. The decrease of 9,900 in initial 
claims in New Jersey was attributed 
to the high level of industrial and 
business activity and the beginning of 
the summer-resort season. In Ohio 
the decline of 5,200 was due to the 
resumption of coal mining, the return 
of workers to automotive-parts plants 
after the settlement of a labor dispute, 
and the recall of garment workers 
after a seasonal lay-off. Indiana’s 
drop of 4,000 was the result of the end 
of temporary lay-offs in automotive 
supply and body plants. The in- 
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creased claims loads in New York 
(225,400) and Virginia (11,100) were 
caused by transitional initial claims 
received for their new benefit years. 
When New York’s 247,500 transitional 
initial claims are excluded, initial 
claims in that State dropped 22,100 
during May. Delaware’s small in- 
crease was caused by lay-offs in the 
food-processing industry and in an 
automobile assembly plant and by the 
fact that on May 1 seasonal workers 
became eligible for benefits, while sea- 
sonal work, which the State defines 
as the first processing of agricultural 
products, had not yet begun. In Flor- 
ida the slight rise was attributed to 
the winding-up of the citrus canning 
and packing season and to the begin- 
ning on May 1 of a new uniform bene- 
fit year for Tampa cigar workers. 
Lay-offs in hosiery and other textile 
firms accounted for North Carolina’s 
small increase. 

Only seven States—Georgia, Illinois, 
Maine, Massachusetts, New Hamp- 
shire, Rhode Island, and Virginia— 
reported increases in continued claims 
during May. All except Georgia be- 
gan new uniform benefit years in April 
or May. California reported the 
largest drop during May, 102,300. As 
in previous years, this decrease was 
due to the seasonal rise in agricultural 
employment. Other large declines 
were 61,400 in New York, 46,300 in 
Pennsylvania, and 25,000 in New Jer- 
sey. Postponement of claims from 
the Memorial Day holiday to the first 
week in June contributed somewhat 
to the decline in all 44 States, but most 
of the decrease was due to the same 
factors that were responsible for the 
smaller initial claims load. 

The average weekly number of bene- 
ficiaries dropped for the second suc- 
cessive month, from 903,900 to 898,700, 
about 40,000 below the average for 
May 1947. Beneficiaries reached a 
peak of 912,500 during the week ended 
May 15, then tapered off in the next 2 
weeks, totaling 884,500 during the 
week of May 29. The number of weeks 
of unemployment compensated also 
dropped from 4.0 million to 3.6 mil- 
lion. 

Disbursements for benefits during 
May dropped for the second succes- 
sive month, from $73.6 million to $66.4 
million. All but 11 States partici- 
pated in the decline. Eight of the 


11 began new benefit years in April, 
when additional claimants became 
eligible for benefits. The other three 
States in which expenditures in- 
creased were Alabama, Florida, and 
Georgia. Decreases of more than 
$1 million were reported by California 
and New York. The average check 
for total unemployment rose for the 
fourth successive month, from $18.48 
to $18.63. 

The ratio of State insured unem- 
ployment to average monthly covered 
employment remained the same in 
May as in March and April. For 
every 100 persons covered by State 
unemployment insurance laws, 3.6 
claimants were unemployed during 
the week ended May 8, 1948. Ratios 
remained fairly steady in the major- 
ity of States. 


OLD-AGE AND SURVIVORS insurance 
benefits at a monthly rate of $41.9 
million were being paid to more than 
2.1 million beneficiaries at the end of 
May. The proportion of the monthly 
benefits paid to aged beneficiaries (re- 
tired workers, wives, widows, and par- 
ents) was almost 68 percent of the 
total number as against 65 percent a 
year earlier. Monthly benefit awards 
during May declined to 47,300—about 
16 percent less than in April and the 
smallest number awarded in any 
month since December 1947. All types 
of benefits shared in the decline. 


THE GRADUAL UPWARD trend in recipi- 
ents and expenditures for the special 
types of public assistance continued 
in May. During the past year, aged 
and blind recipients have increased 
consistently, but usually less than one- 
half of 1 percent a month. The num- 
ber of dependent children has also 
risen rather consistently, but some- 
what more rapidly; the 1.2 percent in- 
crease from April to May was about 
average for the past year. 

Trends in case loads for old-age 
assistance and aid to the blind were 
remarkably similar throughout the 
Nation. Of the decreases in aged re- 
cipients reported by 14 States from 
April to May, for example, none ex- 
ceeded 0.6 percent; only one of the 
increases in 36 States amounted to 
more than 1.6 percent. All the seven 
increases of more than 1.0 percent oc- 
curred in Southern States. The 3.5- 


percent increase in Mississippi re- 
sulted from the fact that restrictions 
on adding persons to the case load, in 
effect since July 1, 1947, because of 
lack of funds, had been lifted. 

Seasonal influences produced a May 
decrease in general assistance cases of 
nearly 4 percent. In 19 of the largest 
cities, where the effects of seasonal 
employment are less pronounced, gen- 
eral assistance loads declined only 1 
percent. The rural States of North 
and South Dakota reported drops of 
20 and 21 percent, respectively. 


Appropriation for the Social Security 
Administration, 1948-49 


About $998 million was appropri- 
ated for programs under the Social 
Security Administration for the fiscal 
year 1949 in the Supplemental Fed- 
eral Security Agency Appropriation 
Act, 1949, passed by the House and 
the Senate on June 16 after the 
President had vetoed the bill. More 
than 95 percent of the total, or $949 
million, was earmarked for grants to 
States—$797 million for old-age as- 
sistance, aid to dependent children, 
and aid to the blind, $22 million for 
maternal and child welfare services, 
and $130 million for unemployment 
insurance and employment service 
administration. The grants for pub- 
lic assistance were $71 million greater 
than the total appropriations for that 
program for 1947-48. The $130 mil- 
lion for unemployment insurance 
and employment service administra- 
tion reflected the transfer of the U. S. 
Employment Service from the De- 
partment of Labor to the Federal 
Security Agency as of July 1. This 
transfer, which was effected by a pro- 
vision of the appropriation act (dis- 
cussed briefly on page 12 of this is- 
sue), made the Employment Service 
once more a part of the Bureau of 
Employment Security of the Social 
Security Administration. 

Of the remainder of the appropri- 
ation for 1948-49, $45.3 million was 
allotted for salaries and expenses of 
the various bureaus of the Social Se- 
curity Administration, $3.0 million 
for reimbursement to the Federal 
old-age and survivors insurance trust 
fund for benefits paid in the fiscal 
year 1947 to survivors of certain vet- 
erans of World War II, and $750,000 
for reconversion benefits for seamen. 
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Social Security Legislation, January—June 
1948: Legislative History and Background 


By Wilbur J. Cohen and James L. Calhoon* 


The following article outlines the legislation in the field 
of social security enacted by the Eightieth Congress in the 
first 6 months of 1948. Because of the divergent viewpoints 
underlying the development of some of the amendments 
and the implication of the provisions for the social security 
program, the authors have also sketched in briefly, as a 
matter of record, the legislative history and background of 


the various provisions. 


THERE was considerable legislative 
activity in the field of social security 
during the second regular session of 
the Eightieth Congress. Numerous 
bills to amend the Social Security Act 
were introduced. One, H. R. 6777, 
would have extended coverage, in- 
creased benefits, and made other 
changes in the old-age and survivors 
insurance program. It had already 
passed the House and was pending in 
the Senate Committee on Finance 
when Congress recessed on June 20. 
Of the five bills passed by both the 
House and the Senate in the first 6 
months of 1948, the President vetoed 
four. Three of the four vetoes were 
overridden. 


News Vendors Bill 


On April 20, 1948, the so-called 
News Vendors Bill, H. R. 5052, intro- 
duced by Representative Gearhart, 
was passed over the President’s veto 
and became Public Law No. 492. 

The purpose of Public Law No. 492 
is “to exclude certain vendors of news- 
papers or magazines from certain pro- 
visions of the Social Security Act and 
the Internal Revenue Code.” Specif- 
ically, it excludes from coverage under 
old-age and survivors insurance and 
the Federal Unemployment Tax Act 
services performed by newspaper and 
magazine vendors who sell directly to 
the public, even though their contract 
with the publisher may vest the pub- 
lisher with substantial control of the 
vendor’s activities. Probably not 
more than a thousand workers, ac- 


*Mr. Cohen is Technical Advisor to the 
Commissioner for Social Security, and Mr. 
Calhoon is on the staff of the Bureau of 
Old-Age and Survivors Insurance. 


cording to the sponsor of the legis- 
lation, are affected immediately.’ 

The new law does not change the 
status of the ordinary newsboy. Most 
newsboys are not covered by the Social 
Security Act, either because they are 
in fact independent contractors or be- 
cause they come within the terms of 
the 1939 amendments to the act, which 
exclude “service performed by an in- 
dividual under the age of 18 in the 
delivery or distribution of newspapers 
or shopping news, not including deliv- 
ery or distribution to any point for 
subsequent delivery or distribution.” 

The amendments to the taxing pro- 
visions of the old-age and survivors 
insurance program and to the Federal 
Unemployment Tax Act are applicable 
with respect to services performed 
after December 31, 1939. For the pur- 
poses of the Federal unemployment 
tax, services performed before July 1, 
1946, shall be considered as if the 
amendment had been in effect since 
the enactment of the Social Security 
Act Amendments of 1939. 

The act prohibits any credit or re- 
fund of any amount paid before its 
enactment which is an overpayment 
of tax solely because of the new 
amendment. 

To avoid wiping out benefits and 
benefit rights which already have ac- 
crued under old-age and survivors 
insurance and on which the worker 
and his family may have placed re- 
liance, old-age and survivors insur- 
ance wage credits based on services 
performed before enactment of the 
amendment are not affected. 


1Congressional Record (daily edition), 
Apr. 14, 1948, p. 4535. 


Historical Background 


One of the first significant steps 
leading to the passage of the n2ws 
vendors law occurred in April 1944, 
when the Supreme Court declared 
that vendors making street sales at 
established locations and working 
full time for the Hearst Corporation 
and other publishers in Los Angeles 
were employees of the newspaper: sor 
purposes of the National Labor Re- 
lations Act (National Lahor Relations 
Board v. Hearst Publications, Inc., 322 
U. S. 111). This decision seemed to 
indicate that the vendors might be 
employees under the Social Security 
Act. In 1946 the District Court of the 
United States for the Northern Dis- 
trict of California, Southern Division, 
heard the cases, Hearst Publications, 
Inc. v. United States and The Chron- 
icle Publishing Company v. United 
States (70 F. Supp. 666, 1946), which 
dealt specifically with the status, for 
employment-tax purposes, of vendors 
in the San Francisco area.” 

The District Court found that these 
vendors were employed by the Hearst 
Corporation under agreements nego- 
tiated for them by an American Fed- 
eration of Labor union of their own 
choosing. Under these agreements 
the publishers selected the vendors, 
designated their place, days, and 
hours of service within certain con- 
ditions in the contract, and fixed the 
profits they were to derive from the 
sale of each newspaper. The ven- 
dors were expected to be at their 
corners at press-release time, stay 
there for the sales period, be able to 
sell the papers, and take an interest 
in selling as many papers as they 
could. To see that they complied 
with the publisher’s rules, the ven- 
dors were supervised by the publish- 
er’s employee, the “wholesaler.” 
The wholesaler was authorized .o re- 
port the vendor if the vendor failed 
in any of his duties, and was required 
to report any infraction to the pub- 
lisher, who could then discontinue 
further sales to the vendor or report 
him to the union for disciplinary ac- 
tion. The vendor was required to sell 
his papers complete with sections in 


?Reprinted in Newspaper Vendors: 
Hearings Before the Committee on Ways 
and Means, House of Representatives ... 
on H. R. 3997, pp. 30-37. 
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the order designated by the publisher 
and to display only newspapers on 
the stands or racks that were fur- 
nished by the publisher at the latter’s 
expense. He was not allowed to sell 
a competitor’s newspaper without the 
publisher’s consent. The vendor in- 
curred no expense or risks save that 
of having to pay for papers delivered 
to him which by reason of loss or de- 
struction he was unable to return for 
credit. Moreover, a vendor “was 
guaranteed by contract a minimum 
weekly profit.” In effect, the vendors 
were subject to the publisher’s con- 
trol. 

Tue District Court on January 2, 
194", held that these particular ven- 
dors were employees of the publish- 
ers for employment-tax purposes. 
The Hearst Corporation appealed the 
decision to the Circuit Court of Ap- 
peals for the Ninth Circuit, which af- 
firmed, per curiam, the District Court 
decision on June 23, 1948.° 


Legislative History 
In June 1947, Representative Gear- 
hart introduced a series of three bills, 
H. R. 3704, H. R. 3920, and H. R. 3997," 
which would have excluded all news 
vendors from coverage under the So- 
cial Security Act. The Committee on 
Ways and Means of the House of 
Representatives on June 12 conducted 
*public hearings on H. R. 3997, at 
which representatives of the pub- 
lishers and of the Social Security Ad- 
ministration testified.5 Both houses 
of Congress passed H. R. 3997 without 
a record vote. On August 6, by means 
of a pocket veto, the President killed 
the bill,° pointing out, in a strongly 
worded message, that the legislation 
would ‘establish a precedent for 
special exemption, and the exclusion 
of one group would lead to efforts to 
remove social security protection from 
workers in other activities. Demands 
for further special legislation would 
be inevitable.” ‘The President also 
warned that “we must not open our 
social security structure to piecemeal 


3The citation for the circuit decision 
is not yet available. 

4For a summary of the action on H. R. 
3997, see the Bulletin, September 1947, 

. 15. 
. 5 Newspaper Vendors: Hearings ... on 
H. R. 3997. 

¢ Congressional Record (daily edition), 
Aug. 15, 1947, p. A4456. 


attack and to slow undermining. We 
must, instead, devote our energies to 
expanding and strengthening that 
system.” 

On January 20, 1948, Representative 
Gearhart introduced H. R. 5052, a bill 
identical with the one vetoed the pre- 
ceding year. The Committee on Ways 
and Means reported the bill for pas- 
sage on February 3 (H. Rept. 1320), 
saying ‘‘whatever effect it may have 
on the extension or restriction of ex- 
isting coverage provisions is purely in- 
cidental to its main purpose, which is 
the removal of a substantial area of 
ambiguity and confusion in the appli- 
cation of the coverage provisions of 
the act. The bill has the unqualified 
endorsement of the newspaper pub- 
lishers, the vendors concerned, and 
their union representatives.” The 
House of Representatives passed the 
bill without debate and without a 
record vote on March 4. 

In the Senate the Committee on 
Finance reported the bill on March 
13 to the Senate without amendment 
(S. Rept. 985). The Senate, without 
debate, adopted the bill on March 23, 
again without a record vote. 

President Truman vetoed the sec- 
ond news vendors bill on April 5, 1948.7 
In his message he called attention to 
the danger of the bill. “This legis- 
lation,” he said, ‘has far greater sig- 
nificance than appears on the sur- 
face. It proposes to remove the pro- 
tection of the social security law from 
persons now entitled to its benefits. 
Thus, it raises the fundamental ques- 
tion of whether or not we shall main- 
tain the integrity of our social security 
system. 

“H. R. 5052 would remove social 
security protection from news vendors 
who make a full-time job of selling 
papers and who are dependent on that 
job for livelihood. Many vendors of 
newspapers are excluded even at pres- 
ent from coverage under the Social 
Security Act because they are not em- 
ployees of the publishers whose papers 
they sell. But some vendors work un- 
der arrangements which make them 
bona fide employees of the publishers 
and, consequently, are entitled to the 
benefits of the Social Security Act. 

“If enacted into law, this bill would 
make the social security rights of these 


7H. Doc. 594, 80th Cong., 2d sess. 





employees depend almost completely 
upon the form in which their employ- 
ers might choose to cast their em- 
ployment contracts. Employers de- 
siring to avoid the payment of taxes 
which would be the basis for social 
security benefits for their employees 
could do so by the establishment of 
artificial legal arrangements govern- 
ing their relationships with their em- 
ployees. It was this sort of manipu- 
lation which the Supreme Court ef- 
fectively outlawed in June of 1947 
when the Court unanimously declared 
that employment relationships under 
the social security laws should be de- 
termined in the light of realities 
rather than on the basis of technical 
legal forms. I cannot believe that this 
sound principle announced by the 
Court should be disregarded, as it 
would be by the present bill.” 

The President also declared that he 
was opposed to other congressional 
proposals that would deprive workers 
of coverage under the Social Security 
Act. “In withholding my approval 
from H. R. 3997 last August,” he said, 
“I expressed my concern that such a 
bill would open our social security 
structure to piecemeal attack and to 
slow undermining. That concern was 
well founded. The House of Repre- 
sentatives has recently passed a joint 
resolution which would destroy the so- 
cial security coverage of several hun- 
dred thousand additional employees. 
As in the case of H. R. 5052, the joint 
resolution passed by the House is di- 
rected toward upsetting the doctrine 
established by the Supreme Court last 
summer that employment relation- 
ships should be determined on the 
basis of realities. The present bill 
must be appraised, therefore, as but 
one step in a larger process of the ero- 
sion of our social security structure. 
The security and welfare of our Nation 
demand an expansion of social secu- 
rity to cover the groups which are now 
excluded from the program. Any step 
in the opposite direction can only 
serve to undermine the program and 
destroy the confidence of our people 
in the permanence of its protection 
against the hazards of old age, pre- 
mature death, and unemployment.” 

On April 14 the House voted, 307 to 
28, to override the President’s veto, 


8’ Congressional Record (daily edition), 
Apr. 14, 1948, pp. 4534-4540. See also 
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and on April 20, when the Senate 
also voted 77 to 7,9 to override the 
veto, the bill automatically became 
law. 


House Joint Resolution 296 


House Joint Resolution 296, which 
became law on June 14 when it was 
passed over the President’s veto, 
amends the definition of the term 
“employee” as used in the Social Secu- 
rity Act and in related sections of the 
Internal Revenue Code and increases 
Federal financial participation in pay- 
ments to needy aged and blind persons 
and to dependent children. 

The first part of the new law 
(Public No. 642, 80th Cong., 2d sess.) 
excludes from the coverage of the 
Federal old-age and survivors insur- 
ance program and the provisions of 
the Federal Unemployment Tax Act 
any person who, “under the usual 
common-law rules applicable in de- 
termining the employer-employee re- 
lationship, has the status of an inde- 
pendent contractor,” or “who is not 
an employee under such common-law 
rules.” Thus, all persons whom the 
Treasury Department, the Federal 
Security Agency, or the courts have 
previously held to be employees cov- 
ered by the Social Security Act but 
who do not meet the common-law 
rules will be excluded from coverage. 

The joint resolution was introduced 
primarily to prevent the release by 
the Treasury Department and the 
Federal Security Agency of new regu- 


issue of Apr. 12, 1948, pp. 44644466, for 
Representative Eberharter's discussion of 
the bill. 

*Ibid., Apr. 20, 
4706-4707. 


1948, pp. 4703-4705, 


TaBLE 1.—Federal participation in old-age 
assistance and aid to the blind under the 
Social Security Act 
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TaBLE 2.—Federal participation in aid to 
dependent children (one-child family) 
under the Social Security Act 
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lations defining the meaning of the 
term “employee” along the lines in- 
terpreted by the Supreme Court in 
three cases decided in June 1947. The 
proposed new regulations would have 
interpreted the term to include per- 
sons whose status had been in doubt 
before the Supreme Court handed 
down its decision. 

The second part of Public Law No. 
642 increases Federal grants to States 
for public assistance payments, effec- 
tive October 1, 1948. The Federal 
Government will now share in the 
payments to the needy aged and blind 
up to a maximum of $50 a month. 
The previous maximum established by 
the 1946 amendments was $45.” The 
maximum payments to dependent 
children in which the Federal Gov- 
ernment will share are raised $3 a 
month, from $24 to $27 for the first 
child in a home and from $15 to $18 
for each additional child. The law 
also provides that the Federal Gov- 
ernment will pay three-fourths of the 
first $20 of average payments to the 
needy aged and blind and one-half 
the balance of matchable payments; 
for aid to dependent children, three- 
fourths of the first $12 of average 
payments to such children plus one- 
half of the balance of matchable pay- 
ments. 


10 Under the Social Security Act Amend- 
ments of 1946 the Federal Government 
paid two-thirds of the first $15 of aver- 
age payments to the aged and to the blind 
and one-half of the balance up to $45. 
It paid two-thirds of the first $9 of aver- 
age payments to dependent children and 
one-half of the balance up to $24 for the 
first child and up to $15 for each addi- 
tional child in the same home. 


Historical Background 


The determination of borderline 
cases of employer-employee relation- 
ship is one of the thorniest problems 
in administering the social insurance 
programs. To have his employment 
covered for old-age and survivors in- 
surance purposes and for Federal un- 
employment taxes, an individual must 
render service as an employee for the 
person employing him. The term 
“employee” is not defined in the So- 
cial Security Act or the pertinent sec- 
tions of the Internal Revenue Code 
except that both laws specify that the 
term “includes an officer of a corpo- 
ration.” 

In 1936 the Treasury Department, 
which administers the provisions of 
the Internal Revenue Code, and the 
Social Security Board issued regula- 
tions to implement the Social Secu- 
rity Act, in which they spelled out the 
meaning of the terms “employer” and 
“employee.” Emphasis was placed 
on the legal right to control the per- 
formance of service, but other signifi- 
cant factors were taken into account 
such as the right to discharge, the 
furnishing of tools, and the furnishing 
of a place to work.” 

During the first years of operation 
under these regulations the Treasury 
Department and the Social Security 
Board issued a number of rulings to 
clarify the boundaries of employ- 


11 Regulations 90, Relating to the Excise 
Tax on Employers Under Title 1X of the 
Social Security Act (p.5); Regulations 91, 
Relating to the Employees’ Tar and the 
Emoloyers’ Tax Under Title VIII of the 
Social Security Act (pp. 3-4). 


Taste 3.—Federal participation in aid to 
dependent children (two-child family) 
under the Social Security Act 
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Average Federal share 
assistance under 1946 under 1948 
payment amendments amendments 
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48.00 | 24.00 | 22.50 | 46.9 | 28.50 59.4 
54.00 | 27.00 22.50 | 41.7 28. 50 52.8 
60.00 | 30. 00 22.50 | 37.5 28. 50 47.5 
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ment relationship. The common- 
law meaning of the term “employee” 
was interpreted as not wholly re- 
stricted to cases in which the legal 
right of control was present. In 
establishing generally applicable prec- 
edents, the largest area in which dif- 
ficulties were encountered was that of 
outside salesmen. 

In 1939 the House Committee on 
Ways and Means reported out a bill 
(which became the Social Security 
Act Amendments of 1939) that in- 
cluded an amendment to the defini- 
tion of “employee” by providing a rule 
of thumb for determining the cover- 
age of certain salesmen. It was pro- 
posed that all salesmen be brought 
under the law as employees unless 
they were brokers or factors selling on 
behalf of more than one company 
and employing at least one assistant 
salesman in their brokerage or fac- 
toring business, or unless the selling 
was “casual service,” not in the course 
of the salesman’s principal occupa- 
tion. This rule of thumb would have 
brought under the law all salesmen 
whose employment relationship was 
not clear cut and, in addition, would 
have covered many who were obvi- 
ously self-employed.” 

Both the Senate Committee on Fi- 
nance, to which the bill was referred, 
and the Conference Committee re- 


“2H. Rept. 728, 76th Cong., 1st sess., 
pp. 18 and 61-62. This report stated (p. 
61), “A restricted view of the employer- 
employee relationship should not be taken 
in the administration of the Federal old- 
age and survivors insurance system in 
making coverage determinations. The 
tests for determining the relationship laid 
down in cases relating to tort liability 
and to common-law concept of master 
and servant should not be narrowly ap- 
plied. In certain cases even the most 
liberal view as to the existence of the 
employer-employee relationship will fall 
short of covering individuals who should 
be covered, for example, certain classes 
of salesmen. In the case of salesmen, it 
is thought desirable to extend coverage 
even where all of the usual elements of 
the employer-employee relationship are 
wholly lacking and where accordingly 
even under the liberal application of the 
law the court would not ordinarily find 
the existence of the master-and-servant 
relationship. It is the intention of this 
amendment to set up specific standards 
so that individuals performing services 
as salesmen may be uniformly covered 
without the necessity of applying any of 
the usual tests as to the relationship of 
employer and employee.” 


jected the proposal. The Committee 
declared that it did not at the time 
wish the Social Security Act to cover 
persons who were not employees. 
However, neither the Committee nor 
the Congress gave any new indication 
how the term “employee” should be 
defined.” 

The first narrowing of the definition 
of employer-employee relationship oc- 
curred in 1941 with the decision in the 
case of Texas Co. v. Higgins (188 F. 
(2d) 636). In that and several sub- 
sequent cases the courts apparently 
were guided largely by the language 
of the contracts between the employ- 
ers and their agents. In each instance 
the Government based its case not 
only on the language of the contract 
but also on the actual employment 
conditions that existed between the 
parties. 

As a result of these reversals, the 
Treasury Department felt obligated to 
adopt a narrower interpretation of 
the term “employee” than it had used 
in the past. It consequently placed 
chief emphasis on the employer’s legal 
right to control the performance of 
the alleged employee’s services. At no 
time, however, did the Treasury De- 
partment confine coverage to the nar- 
row control test of the employer- 
employee relationship.” 

While the Treasury Department 
altered considerably the character of 
its rulings on employment-tax liabil- 
ity, the Social Security Board con- 
tinued to use the broader interpreta- 
tion of employer-employee relation- 
ship followed by both agencies up to 
1941. Because of this divergent ap- 
proach the rulings of the two agencies 
differed at times, the Treasury De- 
partment holding that there was no 
tax liability in a particular case while 
the Board held that the employment 
was covered for benefit purposes. 

The restrictive decisions of the lower 
courts and the narrowed interpreta- 
tions of the Treasury Department en- 
couraged certain employers to revise 
their contracts with their agents for 
the specific purpose of avoiding liabil- 
ity for Federal employment taxes. 








13 §. Rept. 734, 76th Cong., 1st sess., p. 75. 

144 Testimony of Adrian W. DeWind, Tax 
Legislative Counsel, Treasury Department, 
in Social Security Status Quo Resolution, 
Hearings Before the Committee on Fi- 
nance, United States Senate ...onH. J. 
Res. 296, pp. 9-10, 22-23. 


The new contracts purported to ter- 
minate the employer’s right to control 
performance of service but actually 
did not alter materially the previous 
economic relationships.” 

A typical illustration of this prac- 
tice is the case of Nevins, Inc. v. 
Rothensies (58 F. Supp., 460, aff’d per 
curiam, 158 F. (2d) 189), in which a 
chain drug company made licensees of 
its branch store managers. The drug 
company furnished the licensees with 
equipment and a stock of goods and 
in fact maintained almost the same 
economic relationship with them that 
had previously existed. The court 
held the licensees to be independent 
contractors. 

In other instances, even when there 
was no change that implied an at- 
tempt to avoid tax liability, the nor- 
mal arrangements between employers 
and employees, such as those for many 
outside sales representatives, could 
not be realistically evaluated in terms 
of control alone. All told, more than 
1% million persons were in the group 
whose status was not clearly that of 
an employee or an independent con- 
tractor. This group included cer- 
tain taxicab operators, private-duty 
nurses, owner-operators of leased 
trucks, industrial home workers, en- 
tertainers, newspaper vendors, con- 
tract loggers, commission oil plant 
operators, mine lessees, journeymen 
tailors, filling-station operators, and 
more than 600,000 salesmen. 

The legal situation became more 
and more complex. In 1944 and 1945, 
several of the courts held for the Gov- 
ernment while others followed the 
1941 precedents. In all, about 250 
cases were litigated. The standards 
applied by the courts varied widely. 
Certain of them interpreted the com- 
mon-law definition of an employee 
very liberally while others restricted 
its meaning to the exercise of sub- 
stantial control. 

It was held in Jones v. Goodson 
(121 F. (2d) 176), for example, that 
taxicab operators were employees. 
In United States v. Wholesale Oil Co. 
(154 F. (2d) 745) a filling-station op- 
erator was held to be an employee. 
In United States v. Vogue, Inc. (145 


% At the same time, some employers 
changed their contracts so that their em- 
ployees could be covered by the social 
security program. 
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F. (2d) 609) a seamstress was held 
to be an employee. In Grace v. Ma- 
gruder (148 F. (2d) 679) coal hustlers 
were held to be employees. 

Many of the lower courts, on the 
other hand, took a more restrictive 
view. For example, taxicab opera- 
tors,” a bulk-plant operator,” a home 
worker, and a truck operator ® were 
all held to be independent contractors. 

The predicament in which the 
courts found themselves was well 
stated by the Supreme Court in 
National Labor Relations Board v. 
Hearst Publications (322 U. S. 111) 
when it refused to accept the argu- 
ment that the definition of the term 
“employee” for purposes of the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Act must be 
determined by reference to common- 
law standards. The court declared in 
part: 

“The argument assumes that there 
is some simple, uniform and easily ap- 
plicable test which the courts have 
used, in dealing with such problems, 
to determine whether persons doing 
work for others fall in one class or the 
other. Unfortunately this is not true. 
Only by a long and tortuous history 
was the simple formulation worked 
out which has been stated most fre- 
quently as ‘the test’ for deciding 
whether one who hires another is re- 
sponsible in tort for his wrongdoing. 
But this formula has been by no 
means exclusively controlling in the 
solution of other problems. And its 
simplicity has been illusory because it 
is more largely simplicity of formula- 
tion than of application. Few prob- 
lems in the law have given greater 
variety of application and conflict in 
results than the cases arising in the 
borderland between what is clearly an 
employer-employee relationship and 
what is clearly one of independent, 
entrepreneurial dealing. This is true 
within the limited field of determining 
vicarious liability in tort. It becomes 
more so when the field is expanded to 
include all of the possible applications 
of the distinction. 

“It is hardly necessary to stress 


1@ Magruder v. Yellow Cab Co. 


(141 FP. 
(2d) 324). 

1 Glenn v. Standard Oil Co. (148 F. 
(2d) 51). 


18 Glenn v. Beard (141 F. (2d) 376). 
19 United States v. Mutual Trucking Co. 
(141 F. (2d) 655). 


particular instances of these varia- 
tions or to emphasize that they have 
arisen principally, first, in the strug- 
gle of the courts to work out common- 
law liabilities, where the legislature 
has given no guides for judgment, 
more recently also under statutes 
which have posed the same problem 
for solution in the light of the enact- 
ment’s particular terms and purposes. 
It is enough to point out that, with 
reference to an identical problem, re- 
sults may be contrary over a very 
considerable region of doubt in ap- 
plying the distinction, depending upon 
the state or jurisdiction where the 
determination is made; and that 
within a single jurisdiction a person 
who, for instance, is held to be an 
‘independent contractor’ for the pur- 
pose of imposing vicarious liability 
in tort may be an ‘employee’ for the 
purposes of particular legislation, 
such as unemployment compensa- 
tion . . . In short, the assumed sim- 
plicity and uniformity, resulting 
from application of ‘common-law 
standards,’ does not exist.” 

In order to resolve the welter of con- 
flicting opinions of the lower courts, 
the Supreme Court took jurisdiction 
of several cases in this area. In June 
1947 it handed down three decisions * 
which involved the proper interpreta- 
tion of employer-employee relation- 
ship under the Social Security Act. 
In these cases the Court, looking at 
the social purpose of the law, held that 
within the meaning and intent of so- 
cial security legislation the employ- 
ment relationship should be deter- 
mined on the basis of the worker’s 
relationship in fact with the person 
for whom he performed services 
rather than his technical relationship 
under common law. All relevant fac- 
tors in a given relationship should be 
considered, the Court added, includ- 
ing those recognized by common law. 
Relevant factors are the degree of 
control that is or can be exercised over 
the individual in performance of serv- 
ices, the permanency of the relation- 
ship, the skill required in the perform- 
ance of the work, the investment 
in the facilities for work, the integra- 
tion of the individual’s work in the 





20 United States v. Silk (67S. Ct. 1463), 
Harrison v. Greyvan Lines, Inc. (67 S. Ct. 
1463), and Bartels v. Birmingham (67 S. 
Ct. 1547). 


business to which he renders service, 
and the opportunity for profit or loss 
from the activities, giving to each such 
weight as it properly deserves in the 
light of the statutory aims. 

These decisions affirmed in major 
part the position taken by the Social 
Security Board and the Federal Secur- 
ity Agency and indicated that the 
Treasury Department should in the 
future look to the economic realities 
of the arrangements between em- 
ployers and their agents. On the basis 
of investment and of opportunity for 
profit and loss, however, the Court 
classified as independent businessmen 
some persons whom the Agency had 
regarded as employees and who 
might well be so regarded at common 
law. X 

In consequence of these decisions, 
the Treasury Department and the 
Federal Security Agency established a 
joint drafting committee to draw up 
new regulations spelling out in more 
detail the factors that the court 
enumerated as significant with re- 
spect to the employer-employee rela- 
tionship under the old-age and sur- 
vivors insurance and unemployment 
insurance programs. 

On November 27, 1947, the Treasury 
Department published a copy of the 
proposed regulations in the Federal 
Register pursuant to the provisions in 
the Federal Administrative Procedure 
Act. 

Final publication and issuance of 
both the Treasury and Federal Se- 
curity Agency regulations were sched- 
uled for January. Shortly before the 
scheduled date, however, Senator Mil- 
likin, Chairman of the Senate Com- 
mittee on Finance, and Representa- 
tive Knutson, Chairman of the House 
Ways and Means Committee, asked 
the Treasury Department to defer re- 
leasing the regulations until Con- 
gress had time to study the question 
further. Both the Treasury Depart- 
ment and the Federal Security Agency 
complied with the requests. 


Legislative History, 1948 


On January 15, 1948, Representa- 
tive Gearhart of California introduced 
House Joint Resolution 296 to “main- 
tain the status quo in respect of cer- 
tain employment taxes and social se- 
curity benefits pending action by Con- 
gress on extended social security cov- 
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erage.” As the title indicated, the 
resolution was designed to amend the 
definition of an employee in the So- 
cial Security Act and in the tax pro- 
visions of the Internal Revenue Code 
relating to old-age and survivors in- 
surance and unemployment insurance 
taxes, to exclude from coverage ‘(1) 
any individual who, under the com- 
mon-law rules applicable in determin- 
ing the employer-employee relation- 
ship, has the status of an independent 
contractor or (2) any individual (ex- 
cept an officer of a corporation) who 
is not an employee under such com- 
mon-law rules.” The resolution, as 
introduced, would have made the tax- 
ing provisions effective as though 
they had been included in the In- 
ternal Revenue Code on February 10, 
1939, the date the tax titles of the 
Social Security Act were repealed and 
reenacted as part of the Internal Rev- 
enue Code, and it would have made 
the benefit provisions retroactive to 
August 14, 1935, when the Social Secu- 
rity Act became law. This latter pro- 
vision would have wiped out any wages 
posted to the social security accounts 
for all individuals not employees un- 
der the usual common-law rules; but 
the resolution provided that those 
benefits that were adjudicated before 
January 1, 1948, on the basis of wages 
that would normally be excluded by 
this new definition, would not be dis- 
turbed. 

The Committee on Ways and Means 
of the House reported the resolution 
on February 3, 1948, and recom- 
mended its passage to stop the pro- 
posed Treasury regulations from go- 
ing into effect. Otherwise, the report 
alleged, “‘endless confusion will result, 
existing rulings will be unsettled, and 
many types of relationship fixed by 
contract will have to be reversed at 
a time when full emphasis should be 
given to an increase of production 
and distribution. The proposed regu- 
lations by changing the test in exist- 
ing regulations for determining 
whether an individual is an employee 
will require a review of existing con- 
tractual arrangements, and result in 
extensive litigation.” * 

It was felt that common-law rules 
should apply at least until Congress 


21H. Rept. No. 1319, 80th Cong., 2d sess., 
p. 2. 


acted to extend coverage under the 
law. The charges were made that the 
administering agencies and the Su- 
preme Court had usurped the prerog- 
atives of Congress to extend coverage 
to types of employment that Congress 
had never intended to be covered at 
this time. It was also pointed out that 
many employers would have difficulty 
determining actual earnings of sales- 
men and other workers covered by the 
proposed regulations. 

The report included a minority re- 
port opposing its adoption. The min- 
ority report, issued by four members 
of the Committee, contained state- 
ments by the Acting Secretary of the 
Treasury and the Federal Security 
Administrator opposing the change in 
the law on the grounds that it would 
exclude some 500,000—750,000 persons 
whose coverage had been confirmed by 
the Supreme Court decisions of 1947. 
These agencies also believed that the 
resolution would confuse rather than 
clarify the meaning of the term “em- 
ployee” since there is no generally 
accepted meaning of “usual common- 
law rules.” 

House Joint Resolution 296 came up 
for debate on the floor of the House on 
February 27. The arguments ad- 
vanced for and against the measure 
were substantially those presented in 
the majority and minority reports of 
the Committee on Ways and Means. 
Representative Gearhart and others 
declared that the resolution would 
simply continue existing practices and 
that Congress could extend coverage 
to independent contractors at a later 
date. 

The opponents of the measure, led 
by Representative Eberharter, argued 
that the usual common-law definition 
of an employee cannot be precisely de- 
fined. The alternative, they said, was 
to use the guides laid down by the 
Supreme Court to look behind any 
artificial facade that might be erected 
in terms of control, and get at the ac- 
tual facts in individual cases. It would 
be easier, they contended, to follow 
the Court’s guides than to follow a less 
liberal definition. Their main argu- 
ment, however, was that three-quar- 
ters of a million persons should be al- 
lowed to retain the rights to which 
they were legally entitled under the 
Social Security Act. An added ad- 
vantage would be that States would 


not have to revise their unemploy- 
ment insurance laws to conform to a 
narrower Federal position. 

After considerable discussion, the 
House passed the resolution by a vote 
of 274 to 53.” 

The Senate first acted on House 
Joint Resolution 296 on April 1 and 2, 
when the Committee on Finance, 
under the chairmanship of Senator 
Millikin, conducted public hearings 
on the measure. Testimony was given 
by representatives of several em- 
ployers, the American Federation of 
Labor, the Congress of Industrial Or- 
ganizations, the Treasury Depart- 
ment, and the Federal Security 
Agency.” 

On May 6 Senator Millikin re- 
ported an amended version of the 
measure ™ for passage. Mr. Millikin’s 
Committee had eliminated the pro- 
vision that benefits adjudicated be- 
fore January 1, 1948, would not be 
disturbed, and had substituted in its 
place a more liberal provision pre- 
serving “(1) wage credits reported to 
the Bureau of Internal Revenue with 
respect to services performed prior to 
the enactment of this Act or (2) wage 
credits with respect to services per- 
formed prior to the close of the first 
calendar quarter which begins after 
the date of the enactment of this Act 
in the case of individuals who have 
attained age 65 or who have died, 
prior to the close of such quarter, and 
with respect to whom prior to the date 
of enactment of this Act wage credits 
were established which would not 
have been established had the amend- 
ment made by subsection (a) been in 
effect on and after August 14, 1935.” * 

The report which accompanied the 
amended resolution said: “2. The res- 
olution would maintain the status 
under the act of those who, prior to 
the enactment of the resolution, have 
been given coverage by erroneous 
construction of the term ‘employee’ 
(as defined in the resolution) if social 
security taxes have been paid into the 
old-age and survivors insurance trust 
fund with respect to the covered 
services. 


2 Congressional Record (daily edition), 
Feb. 27, 1948, p. 1973. 

*8 Social Security Status Quo Resolu- 
tion, Hearings ...on H. J. Res. 296. 


24H. J. Res. 296, Calendar No. 1298. 
** Ibid., pp. 2-3. 
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“3. The resolution would assure 
continued benefits to those who will 
have attained age 65, and to the sur- 
vivors of those who will have died prior 
to the close of the first calendar quar- 
ter which begins after the enactment 
of the act and who have coverage 
under the system because of miscon- 
struction of the term ‘employee’ (as 
defined in the resolution) even though 
social security taxes have not been 
paid by them or in their behalf.” * 

The Committee had added another 
subsection to the resolution which re- 
quires the Federal Security Adminis- 
trator to estimate the total amount of 
benefits that have been and will be 
paid but which would not have been 
paid had the resolution been part of 
the Social Security Act. The subsec- 
tion also provides that the aggregate 
amount of such benefits as estimated 
by the Administrator be authorized 
to be appropriated to the old-age and 
survivors insurance trust fund. 

The Finance Committee’s report is 
significant because it places a more 
liberal interpretation on the resolu- 
tion than was given in the report of 
the House Ways and Means Commit- 
tee. When the House later adopted 
the Senate amendments, it expressed 
no disagreement with the Finance 
Committee’s interpretation.” The re- 
port of the Finance Committee makes 
it clear that the resolution would not 
confine the meaning of the term “em- 
ployee” to a restricted concept of 
master and servant. The report says: 
“The joint resolution would reaffirm 
the unbroken intent of Congress that 
the usual common-law rules, realis- 
tically applied, shall continue to be 
used to determine whether a person 
is an ‘employee’ for purposes of ap- 
plying the Social Security Act.” * The 
report also declares: “The pending 
resolution would not disturb the ex- 
isting Treasury regulation which 
construes the term ‘employee’ in the 
Social Security Act harmoniously 
with the usual common-law rules. 

“The pending resolution will main- 
tain the moving principles of the de- 
cisions of the United States Supreme 
Court in the Silk, Greyvan, and Bar- 
tels cases where, in the opinion of your 
~ %§, Rept. 1255, 80th Cong., 2d sess., p. 2. 

27 Congressional Record (daily edition), 
June 4, 1948, p. 7388. 


8S. Rept. 1255, pp. 1-2. 
plied. 


Italics sup- 
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committee, the Court realistically ap- 
plied the usual common-law rules. 
But if it be contended that the Su- 
preme Court has invented new law 
for determining an ‘employee’ under 
the social security system in these 
cases, then the purpose of this reso- 
lution is to reestablish the usual com- 
mon-law rules, realistically applied.” ” 

The Senate report also states: “If 
we were compelled to interpret these 
remarks of the Court we would say, 
in untechnical and summary fashion 
and without aiming at complete ex- 
position, that the lower courts and 
administrative agencies were told: 
Don’t be fooled or unduly influenced 
by the form of the arrangement to 
which you must apply the Social Se- 
curity Act. Look to the real sub- 
stance. Illuminate the usual com- 
mon-law control tests by regard for all 
the pertinent facts. This requires 
that all of the realities that will lead 
you to the truth must be consulted 
and weighed along with all other sig- 
nificant indicators of the real sub- 
stance of the arrangement. 

“But this again should be said: If 
we have misinterpreted these decisions 
of the Supreme Court, if we have in- 
correctly called the real moving prin- 
ciples of these cases, if the Treasury’s 
interpretations and the proposed reg- 
ulation based upon them are correct, 
then by this resolution we propose to 
restore the usual common-law rules, 
realistically applied.” ” 

At another point in the report the 
following statement is made: “The 
major argument asserted by the Fed- 
eral Security Agency against the 
pending joint resolution is that the 
resolution intends to reenact the past 
restrictive decisions of the lower Fed- 
eral courts. In the words of the Fed- 
eral Security Administrator: ‘What 
disturbs me the most about House 
Joint Resolution 296 is this line of 
decisions ... As nearly as we can 
judge . . . it seems to be the inten- 
tion of the sponsors of the resolution 
to reenact the restrictive court deci- 
sions I have referred to...’ This 
argument is based upon false prem- 
ises.” ™ 

House Joint Resolution 296 was de- 
bated in the Senate on June 3. The 


2 Ibid., p. 2. 
% Tbid., p. 17. 
% Tbid., p. 18. 


first significant development was the 
approval of the Finance Committee’s 
amendments.” 


McFarland Amendment on Public 


Assistance 


Senator McFarland and 22 other 
Senators then introduced an amend- 
ment to the resolution to revise the 
public assistance provisions of the So- 
cial Security Act to increase Federal 
grants to the States for the needy 
aged and blind and for dependent 
children. Senator McFarland pointed 
out that increased living costs necessi- 
tated larger grants for these groups. 
He explained that under his amend- 
ment the Federal Government would 
put up $15 of the first $20 of the aver- 
age assistance payment made to the 
aged and the blind and would match 
the balance of the payments on a 50-50 
basis up to @ Maximum on individual 
payments of $50 a month.” The Mc- 
Farland amendment raised the Fed- 
eral matching provisions for depend- 
ent children to three-fourths of the 
first $12 of the average payment per 
child and one-half the balance up to 
$27 for the first child and up to $18 
for each additional child in the same 
home. 

Debate on the McFarland amend- 
ment and the resolution was con- 
tinued on June 4, and the amendment 
was approved 77 to 2. The amended 
resolution then passed the Senate by a 
vote of 74 to 6. The House concurred 
in the Senate amendment without a 
record vote.* 


Presidential Veto 


On June 14 the President trans- 
mitted to Congress a message vetoing 
House Joint Resolution 296.° 

The President first attacked this 
narrowing of the definition of “em- 
ployee.” “Despite representations to 
the contrary,” he warned, “sections 1 
and 2 of this resolution would exclude 
from the coverage of the old-age and 
survivors insurance and unemploy- 
ment insurance systems up to 750,000 
employees, consisting of a substantial 
portion of the persons working as com- 
mission salesmen, life insurance sales- 


32 Congressional Record (daily edition), 
June 3, 1948, p. 7207. 

33 Ibid., p. 7207 ff. See footnote 10. 

* Tbhid., June 4, pp. 7305, 7306, 7388. 

35 H. Doc. 711, 80th Cong., 2d sess. 
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men, piece workers, truck drivers, 
taxicab drivers, miners, journeymen 
tailors, and others. In June 1947 the 
Supreme Court held that these em- 
ployees have been justly and legally 
entitled to social security protection 
since the beginning of the program in 
1935. I cannot approve legislation 
which would deprive many hundreds 
of thousands of employees, as well as 
their families, of social security bene- 


fits when the need for expanding our 
social insurance system is so great. 
“Furthermore, if enacted into law, 
this resolution wouid overturn the 
present sound principle that employ- 
ment relationships under the social 
security laws should be determined in 
the light of realities rather than on 
the basis of technical legal forms. In 
so doing, it would make the social 
security rights of the employees di- 







































rectly excluded, and many thousands 
of additional employees, depend al- 
most entirely upon the manner in 
which their employers might choose to 
cast their employment arrangements. 
Employers desiring to avoid the pay- 
ment of taxes which would be the basis 
for social security benefits for their 
employees could do so by the estab- 
lishment of artificial legal arrange- 
ments governing their relationship 














































TaBLE 4.—Additional cost to the Federal Government of the TaBLE 5.—Percentage distribution of additional cost to the 
provisions in the 1948 amendments, by State and program ! Federal Government of the provisions in the 1948 amendments, 
by State and program ' 
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TaBLE 6.—Additional cost to the Federal Government of the provisions in the 1948 
amendments, by program ! 




















Additional amount 
Item ’ 
Aid to : 
Old-age Aid to 
Total wits dependent * 
assistance | “children the blind 
Amount (in thousands) 

Total continental United States_._.................-- $184, 401 $140, 512 | $40, 010 $8, 879 
12 States with highest per capita income-__-..........--- 56, 904 44,919 10, 676 1, 309 
12 States with lowest per capita income----_----....---- 48, 847 35, 396 12, 205 1, 246 
States with per capita income above national average... 77, 163 58, 398 17, 290 1, 475 
States with per capita income below national average - 107, 238 82, 114 22, 720 2, 404 

Percent of national total 
12 States with highest per capita income--....-...-..--- 31.0 32.0 26.7 33.7 
12 States with lowest per capita income__--_.........-.-- 26.5 25. 2 30. 5 32.1 
States with per capita income above national average - - 41.8 41.6 43.2 38.0 
States with per capita income below national average-- 58.2 58.4 56.8 62.0 

















1 Public No. 642 (H. J. Res. 296). 


with their employees. I cannot ap- 
prove legislation which would permit 
such employers at their own discretion 
to avoid the payment of social security 
taxes and to deny social security pro- 
tection to employees and their fami- 
lies.” 

The President then rebutted the ar- 
guments advanced in favor of a more 
restricted meaning of the term “em- 
ployer.” “The expressed purpose of 
the sponsors of this resolution,” he 
said, “is to exclude from the coverage 
of the Social Security Act persons 
who have the status of independent 
contractors, rather than that of em- 
ployees. But no legislation is needed 
to accomplish this objective. Under 
present law, as interpreted by the Su- 
preme Court, only persons who are 
bona-fide employees are covered by 
our social security system. 

“Instead of clarifying the distinc- 
tion between independent contractors 
and employees, which is a difficult 
legal issue in many cases, this resolu- 
tion would revive the confusion which 
has plagued the administration of the 
Social Security Act for so many 
years... 

“It has been asserted that it would 
be difficult for employers to keep the 
necessary records and meet other re- 
quirements of the law with respect to 
the employees affected by this resolu- 
tion. This is reminiscent of the ob- 
jections made in opposition to the 
original Social Security Act in 1935. 
If such objections had prevailed in 
1935, our social security program 


Cost figures based on March 1948 data. 


never would have been enacted. To 
allow them to prevail now would 
threaten the very foundation of the 
system. I cannot believe that the 
mere convenience of employers should 
be considered more important than 
the social security protection of em- 
ployees and their families. 

“It has also been urged that without 
this resolution some persons would 
receive credit toward old age and sur- 
vivors benefits for three or four past 
years during which contributions were 
not collected. If the elimination of 
these credits had been the real pur- 
pose of the resolution, it could readily 
have been achieved without perma- 
nently excluding anyone from social 
insurance protection. 

“If our social security program is to 
endure, it must be protected against 
these piecemeal attacks. Coverage 
must be permanently expanded, and 
no employer or special group of em- 
ployers should be permitted to reverse 
that trend by efforts to avoid a tax 
burden which millions of other em- 
ployers have carried without serious 
inconvenience or complaint.” 

Then the President turned to the 
public assistance section of the bill. 
“Section 3 of this resolution,” he 
stated, “contains provisions—com- 
pletely unrelated to sections 1 and 2— 
for additional public assistance of $5 
per month to the needy aged and 
blind and $3 per month to dependent 
children. 

“These changes fall far short of the 
substantial improvements in our pub- 


lic assistance program which I have 
recommended many times. Never- 
theless, I am strongly in favor of in- 
creasing the amount of assistance 
payments. Were it not for the fact 
that the Congress still has ample op- 
portunity to enact such legislation be- 
fore adjournment, I would be inclined 
to approve the resolution in spite of 
my serious objections to sections 1 
and 2. Speedy action on public as- 
sistance legislation is clearly possible. 
I note that section 3 of this resolution 
was adopted as an amendment on the 
floor of the Senate and passed by 
both houses in a single afternoon. 
Accordingly, I am placing this matter 
before the Congress in adequate time 
so that the public assistance program 
will not suffer because of my disap- 
proval of this resolution.” 

The President concluded his veto 
with a plea for more general improve- 
ment of the social security program 
saying, “At the same time, I urge 
again that the Congress should not be 
satisfied at this session merely to im- 
prove public assistance benefits—ur- 
gent as that is. There are other 
equally urgent extensions and im- 
provements in our social security 
system which I have repeatedly rec- 
ommended. They are well under- 
stood and widely accepted and should 
be enacted without delay. 

“Because sections 1 and 2 of this 
resolution would seriously curtail and 
weaken our social security system, I 
am compelled to return it without my 
approval.” 

Several members of the House sug- 
gested upholding the President’s veto 
and passing a separate measure em- 
bodying the provisions for increasing 
public assistance grants. On roll call, 
however, the veto was overridden 297 
to 75.” 

After a brief debate in the Senate, 
where it also was suggested that the 
public assistance provisions be passed 
in a separate measure, the resolution 
was passed over the veto by a vote of 
65 to 12 and became Public Law No. 
642 on June 14.” 

Two days later, Representative 
Eberharter introduced H. R. 6966, a 
bill “To restore the status quo in re- 
spect of certain employment taxes and 


% Congressional Record (daily edition), 
June 14, 1948, p. 8271. 
3 Thid., p. 8368. 
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social-security benefits pending action 
by Congress on extended social secu- 
rity coverage.” This bill would have 
repealed sections 1 and 2 of Public 
Law No. 642, which amended the defi- 
nition of employer-employee relation- 
ship, but would not have affected the 
new public assistance provision of that 
act. 

The following day a similar bill, S. 
2883, was introduced in the Senate by 
Senator Hill, for himself and Senator 
Sparkman.” Neither the House nor 
the Senate bill was considered in com- 
mittee before Congress recessed. 


U. S. Employment Service 
Transferred to Social Security 
Administration 


Under the terms of the Supplemen- 
tal Federal Security Agency Appro- 
priation Act, 1949, the U. S. Employ- 
ment Service was transferred per- 
manently, as of July 1, 1948, from the 
Department of Labor and became part 
of the Bureau of Employment Security 
of the Social Security Administration. 
The appropriation act transfers the 
relevant functions of the Secretary of 
Labor to the Federal Security Admin- 
istrator to be “performed by him or, 
under his direction and control, by 
such officers and employees of the 
Federal Security Agency as he may 
designate.” 

The appropriation bill, H. R. 6355, 
became law on June 16, after having 
been vetoed by President Truman on 
June 14.° The veto was overridden 
by a vote of 238 to 161 in the House 
and 72 to 17 in the Senate. 

H. R. 6355 was reported out in the 
House on April 28 and, after debate, 
passed on the following day by a vote 
of 271 to 35. Consideration of the ap- 
propriations for the U. S. Employment 
Service, the Bureau of Employment 
Security, and related appropriations 
for the Federal Security Agency was 
delayed until final action had been 
taken on the President’s Reorganiza- 
tion Plan No. 1 of 1948, which provided 
for transferring the Bureau of Em- 
ployment Security to the Department 
of Labor. The President’s Plan was 
finally turned down by Congress on 


8Ibid., June 16, 1948, p. 8708. 
%*Tbid., June 17, 1948, pp. 8794-5. 
4H. Doc. 714, 80th Cong., 2d sess. 


March 16.** On April 2, the Subcom- 
mittee on Labor Department and Fed- 
eral Security Appropriations began 
hearings on the appropriations.” 

The bill as reported out and passed 
by the House transferred the U. S. 
Employment Service from the Depart- 
ment of Labor to an independent bu- 
reau of the Federal Security Agency 
and there consolidated the Service 
with the unemployment insurance 
functions of the Bureau of Employ- 
ment Security. The result would 
have been to take the Bureau of Em- 
ployment Security out of the Social 
Security Administration. 

The Senate voted on June 3 to re- 
tain the U. S. Employment Serviee in 
the Department of Labor. In ¢on- 
ference, it was agreed to transfer the 
Employment Service to the Federal 
Security Agency but to place the Em- 
ployment Service in the Bureau of 
Employment Security administered by 
the Social Security Administration.” 

The appropriations act also trans- 
ferred to the Federal Security Admin- 
istrator certain functions and funds 
previously handled by the Commis- 
sioner for Social Security. The act 
also reduced very substantially the 
appropriations available to the Com- 
missioner for over-all management, 
personnel, research, and information- 
al services. 


Importation of Farm Labor 


S. 2767, a bill to provide assistance 
in the recruitment and distribution 
of farm labor for the increased pro- 
duction, harvesting, and preparation 
for market of agricultural commodi- 
ties to meet domestic needs and for- 
eign commitments, became law on 
July 3 (Public Law 893). 

The law authorizes the Federal Se- 


#1 See Gladys R. Friedman, “Reorganiza- 
tion Plan No. 1 of 1948: Legislative His- 
tory and Background,” Social Security 
Bulletin, May 1948, pp. 15-21. 

“The Supplemental Federal Security 
Agency Appropriation Bill for 1949, Hear- 
ings Before the Subcommittee of the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations, House of Repre- 
sentatives ..., pp. 208 ff. 

‘8 There was no record vote in the Sen- 
ate. Congressional Record (daily edi- 
tion), June 3, 1948, pp. 7187-90. 

“The Conference Report was adopted 
by both houses on June 9. There was 
no record vote in the Senate. In the 
House a vote of 228 to 137 was taken on 
“the previous question.” 


curity Administrator to recruit for- 
eign workers within the Western 
Hemisphere and workers in Puerto 
Rico for temporary agricultural em- 
ployment in the United States. It 
also authorizes the Administrator to 
direct, supervise, coordinate, and pro- 
vide for the transportation of such 
workers from the places of recruit- 
ment to places of employment and 
return them to places of recruit- 
ment not later than June 30, 1949. 
No money was appropriated for car- 
rying out the legislation,* which is 
effective only for the fiscal year 1949.° 


Exemption of Income for Aid to 
the Blind Vetoed 


H. R. 6818, a bill to amend title X 
of the Social Security Act permitting 
the States to exempt income up to 
$40 per month in determining need 
of applicants for aid to the blind, was 
passed by the House of Representa- 
tives on June 9 and the Senate on 
June 18, and vetoed by the President 
on July 2. No public hearings were 
held on the bill in either house, nor 
was there a record vote on the bill in 
either house. 

H. R. 6818 provided that additional 
language be added to paragraph (8) 
in section 1002 (a) of the Social Se- 
curity Act, which now reads “that the 
State agency shall, in determining 
need, take into consideration any 
other income and resources of an in- 
dividual claiming aid to the blind.” 
The language which would have been 
added by H. R. 6818 was as follows: 
“except that the State may, in de- 
termining income and resources of an 
individual, disregard any payments, 
not in excess of $40, received in any 
calendar month by an individual for 
services performed by him.” The 
effect of this provision would be to 
enable States to determine the eligi- 
bility and amount of assistance a 
blind person is to receive without re- 
gard to the first $40 a month of in- 


45 Supplemental Hearing on Supple- 
mental Federal Security Appropriation 
Bill for 1949, Hearings Before the Sub- 
committee of the Committee on Appropri- 
ations, United States Senate ... onH.R. 
6355, May 21, 1948. Second Deficiency 


Appropriation Bill for 1948, Hearings Be- 
fore the Subcommittee of the Committee 
on Appropriations, United States Sen- 
ate ...onH. R..6935, pp. 185-137. 
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come he may have from his own 
labor. Such action by a State is not 
possible under the present provisions. 

The report of the House Commit- 
tee “ stated the purpose of the bill as 
follows: 

“This bill is designed to liberalize 
existing law with respect to payments, 
by the States, to the needy blind... 
The limit of $40 conforms to the limit 
recently recommended in another bill 
with respect to so-called permissive 
monthly earnings of beneficiaries un- 
der the old-age and survivors insur- 
ance program. 

“Enactment of the bill should pro- 
vide a much needed encouragement 
to blind individuals to become useful 
and productive members of their 
community. The States, of course, 
will determine whether such encour- 
agement is to become an actuality, by 
electing to avail themselves of the op- 
portunity extended to them in this 
bill, to disregard certain income in 
the measurement of need. The Fed- 
eral Government cannot properly par- 
ticipate in the blind-aid program to 
the extent of compelling adoption of 
any particular test in determining 
the need for assistance. 

“The underlying objectives of the 
bill are in line with recommendations 
made to your committee from time to 
time by witnesses appearing in behalf 
of the blind at hearings on social se- 
curity revisions. They have urged, 
and your committee earnestly be- 
lieves, that blind individuals should 
be given every possible incentive to 
pursue useful occupations. 

“Aid to the needy blind, in the 
judgment of your committee is not in 
the same category with aid programs 
for the aged, or for other needy indi- 
viduals. The needy blind are under 
a double handicap. Their opportuni- 
ties for gainful employment are 
sharply reduced and their necessary 
expenditures are increased by the 
need for special books, for special 
medical treatment in some cases, for 
employment of guides and readers 
and purchase of special appliances 
and equipment. As with concessions 
and special provisions for the blind 
in other laws, this bill is not regarded 
by your committee as a precedent for 


““H. Rept. 2253, 80th Cong. 2d sess. 
See also S. Rept. 1727. 


similar treatment for individuals who 
are not blind.” 

H. R. 6818 was introduced by Rep- 
resentative Reed of New York, Chair- 
man of the Subcommittee on Social 
Security of the House Committee on 
Ways and Means. An earlier bill— 
H. R. 6211, introduced by Mr. Reed on 
April 12—and an identical bill—S. 
2590, introduced by Senator Ives on 
April 30—provided for a mandatory 
exemption of $500 a year on income 
and of $2,000 on property and optional 
exemptions above such amounts. An- 
other bill, S. 1491, providing that 
States may exempt income with re- 
spect to blind persons, was introduced 
by Senator Martin on June 23, 1947." 
Several bills providing for exemption 
of income in the public assistance 
titles of the Social Security Act have 
been introduced in Congress since the 
act was amended in 1939 to prohibit 
such exemptions.* 

In vetoing the bill, President Tru- 
man declared: “I believe that this bill 
is unsound in principle, would not ac- 
complish the ostensible purpose for 
which it was enacted, and would do 
serious damage to our social security 
program. This bill is contrary to the 
most important principle on which 
our entire public assistai.ce program 
is based—relief of need. If it became 
law it would inevitably operate un- 
fairly against those needy blind who 
are unable to work and who have no 
other sources of income. It would 
actually lead to reductions in the as- 
sistance payments of thousands of 
blind persons who are most in need of 
assistance and whose payments are 
even now far below that necessary to 
sustain them at a decent standard of 
living. Payments to these most needy 
recipients would have to be reduced in 
order to make available the funds re- 
quired for the increased payments to 
those able to earn and who would be 
benefited by this bill. The most com- 
pelling reason for disapproval of this 
bill is my firm belief that the un- 








47 See statements favoring “further 
liberalization in the law so that blind per- 
sons may have every encouragement to be 
self-supporting” by Senator Ives and Sen- 
ator Martin during Senate consideration 
of H. R. 6818. Congressional Record (daily 
edition), June 18, 1948, pp. 8931-32. 

‘For an explanation of the 1939 
amendment, see H. Rept. 728 on H. R. 6635, 
76th Cong., Ist sess., p. 32. 


sound principles on which it is based 
would seriously hinder further prog- 
ress in the development of a sound and 
comprehensive social security pro- 
gram... 

“There is another fundamental ob- 
jection to this bill. The aid to the 
blind program in title X of the Social 
Security Act, like the other public as- 
sistance programs provided in that 
act, was designed and intended to 
provide financial assistance at a de- 
cent minimum of subsistence to those 
unable to provide for themselves. 
Necessarily payments under these 
programs must be made on the basis 
of a finding as to the need of each 
individual for assistance, and for such 
a finding to be realistic and equitable 
to all alike, it must be based on a con- 
sideration of each individual’s earn- 
ings from employment and of any 
other resources available to him. To 
disregard an individual’s income in 
determining the extent of his need 
for assistance negates the principle of 
providing assistance on the basis of 
need. Once this principle has been 
breached, grave questions arise as to 
a logical stopping place to changes 
of this character short of converting 
public assistance payments into flat, 
noncontributory pensions.” 


Railroad Social Security 
Programs 


On June 23, the President approved 
H. R. 6766, a bill amending the rail- 
road retirement and unemployment 
insurance laws. The amendments 
(Public No. 744) increase by 20 per- 
cent virtually all old-age and disabil- 
ity retirement annuities and pensions 
and survivor annuities paid pursuant 
to a joint and survivor election (but 
not annuities for other survivors) ; 
guarantee that every employee who 
contributes to the system will ob- 
tain in benefits, either for himself 
or for his survivors or a designated 
beneficiary, an amount at least equal 
to the taxes he paid,- plus an al- 
lowance in lieu of interest; and re- 
duce the employer’s contribution for 
unemployment insurance by estab- 
lishing a system of experience rating 
based on the size of the railroad un- 
employment insurance fund. As 
long as the unemployment reserve is 
$450 million or more, the rate is to be 
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TasLe 7.—IIlustrative monthly old-age and 
disability retirement benefits under the 
1948 amendments to the Railroad Retire- 
ment Act, (Public No. 744) } 





Years of railroad 
employment 
Average monthly earnings 





10 20 | 30 40 3 





$50: Regular formula___--___- | $12 | $24 | $36 | $48 
Biinimum 2............. 36 | 50 50 
100: Regular formula_..-.....| 21 | 42 | 63 84 
Diinimuam *............. Ot SF 4..icckhinw 
SD ren cn cecekssneretscncese 36 | 72] 108} 144 


J NOE eee ee 48 | 96| 144] 192 














1 The amounts shown in the table are subject to 
reduction in the case of nondisabled male employees 
retiring at ages 60-64 after 30 or more years of service. 
They are also subject to reduction if the retiring em- 
ployee had made a joint and survivor election. 

2In the case of an individual having a “‘current 
connection with the railroad industry,’’ and not less 
than 5 years of service, a minimum monthly retire- 
ment benefit is payable equal to the least of (a) $60, 
(b) $3.60 multiplied by the years of service, and (c) 
the average monthly earnings. 

% An annuity based on more than 30 years of service 
is payable only when the entire period of service 
credited is performed after 1936. 


¥, of 1 percent; the rate then increases 
¥ of 1 percent for each $50 million by 
which the reserve is less than that 
amount, reaching the maximum rate 
of 3 percent if the reserve falls below 
$250 million. The law also provides 
that, out of the unemployment con- 
tributions collected, an amount equal 
to two-tenths of 1 percent of pay rolls 
is to be allocated to the unemploy- 
ment administration fund. 

The bill was the result of a compro- 
mise between representatives of rail- 
road management and labor. Rail- 
road labor had supported prcposed 
legislation for increasing benefits 
while railroad management was sup- 
porting proposed legislation reducing 
contributions or repealing certain 
benefits. During the closing days of 
the session, agreement was reached on 
a compromise bill, and passage was as- 
sured when the legislation was intro- 
duced by Representative Wolverton, 
Chairman of the House Committee on 


47See Amendment to Railroad Unem- 
ployment Insurance Act, Hearings on S. 
670 Before a Subcommittee of the Com- 
mittee on Labor and Public Welfare, 
United States Senate .. . June 23 and 24, 
1947; Railroad Retirement, Hearing on 
H. R. 6766 Before the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce, House of 
Representatives ... June 2, 1948; Rail- 
road Unemployment Insurance, Hearings 
on H. R. 5711 Before the Committee on 
Ways and Means, House of Representa- 
tives ... June 2, 1948. 


Interstate Foreign Commerce, and by 
Senator Taft, Chairman of the Sen- 
ate Committee on Labor and Public 
Welfare, and 12 other Senators from 
both parties. 

“It was pointed out to the commit- 
tee by the representatives of manage- 
ment and labor in the railroad indus- 
try,” the report accompanying the 
bill® explained, “that the terms 
agreed upon must be considered as a 
unit. The bill contains some provi- 
sions which, standing alone, manage- 
ment would not recommend and oth- 
ers which, standing alone, the em- 


50H. Rept. 2154, 80th Cong., 2d sess., p. 2. 


ployees would not recommend. Nev- 
ertheless, by considering all the pro- 
visions as a unit, both management 
and employees are in agreement that 
the bill represents a fair solution to 
the immediate problems concerning 
this legislation and recommend that 
the bill be enacted.” 

Table 7 indicates illustrative retire- 
ment benefits payable under the 
amended law. The amendments also 
have the effect of increasing disability 
annuities but do not affect the amount 
of benefits to widows, children, or 
parents under the survivorship provi- 
sions added in 1946. 





Hearings in Public Assistance 
By Bernard W. Scholz* 


The Social Security Act has always required as one of the 
conditions for Federal participation in State public assist- 
ance programs that the State laws provide an opportunity 
for a fair hearing to any person whose claim for assistance 
is denied. When the act was passed, the right to a fair 
hearing was a new concept in public assistance administra- 
tion; no standards against which procedures could be meas- 
ured were available to the States in setting up their programs. 
The development of the hearing process since that time and 
its effect on public assistance policy and administration are 
outlined in the following article. 


IN KEEPING WITH our basic philosophy 
of government, the principle of due 
process must be observed in the ad- 
ministration of any law, whether it 
limits the rights of the individual citi- 
zen or whether it establishes and 
secures new rights for him. In this 
respect a program for disbursing pub- 
lic assistance funds is no different 
from any other public program, such 
as one for collecting revenues by tax- 
ation. It is essential that the people 
affected by the program be guaranteed 
equal protection under the law. An 
oportunity for the citizen to be heard 
on decisions affecting his welfare is 
one of the fundamental democratic 
safeguards designed to achieve this 
end. 

The provisions of the Social Security 
Act for Federal participation in public 
assistance are based on the concept 
that the claimant who meets the re- 
quirements established in State law 
has a right to benefits and has a right 


*Bureau of Public Assistance, Stand- 
ards and Program Development Division. 


to a hearing when he is denied these 
benefits. It is assumed, of course, 
that the public assistance agency is 
so organized and administered that 
the individual has the right to apply 
and is assured that his application will 
be acted upon and that payment will 
be made promptly if he is found eli- 
gible. If this orderly process breaks 
down, or if the claimant feels that 
he has not been accorded proper treat- 
ment, the hearing process is there to 
safeguard his rights. It is no sub- 
stitute for sound administration. 

In accordance with our concept of 
the relationship between the citizen 
and his government in a democracy, 
the agency administering the public 
assistance programs must observe the 
principle of due process in all its deal- 
ings with claimants for assistance. In 
other words, agency action must fol- 
low a well-established and known 
procedure, based on administrative or 
judicial precedent and adhering to 
an accepted pattern. The hearing 
required by the Social Security Act 
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is but one facet of this process. It is 
a method by which issues arising be- 
tween claimant and agency may be 
resolved in an administrative proceed- 
ing which, if need be, the courts may 
be asked to review. 

Hearings in public assistance are 
not an appeals process in which the 
State agency merely reviews the rec- 
ord of the action taken by the local 
unit and then either confirms that 
action or sends the case back for 
further consideration. Instead, the 
State agency proceeds as if there had 
been no previous local action and the 
case had come to the agency for an 
original determination. All the facts 
available at the time of the hearing 
are reviewed, all evidence is examined, 
and all witnesses are heard, with the 
sole objective of settling the issue 
raised by the claimant in requesting 
the hearing. This issue may be a 
decision as to an eligibility factor 
such as age, residence, or degree of 
relationship of a dependent child. It 
may concern decisions affecting the 
amount of the assistance payment, 
such as the availability of a resource, 
the existence of certain special needs, 
or the value of certain items received 
in kind. Or it may relate to agency 
procedure—the promptness’ with 
which a new application is acted upon, 
for example, or the method of investi- 
gating the financial ability of respon- 
sible relatives, or the retroactive cor- 
rection of an administrative error. 
It is the purpose of the hearing to 
settle that issue, and to produce a 
decision setting forth the agency’s 
findings definitively and unequivo- 
cally. The fact that through this de- 
cision the local agency’s action is up- 
held or modified is, of course, a factor 
in administrative relationships, but 
actually it is only incidental to the 
hearing process. 


A New Concept 


In the past, public assistance was 
administered largely on a discretion- 
ary basis. Accordingly, little prec- 
edent had been built up in the areas 
of determination of eligibility for as- 
sistance and service on the basis of de- 
fined criteria or of determination of 
need and amount of assistance on the 
basis of fixed standards, and review of 
these determinations through a clear- 
ly defined and publicized process. 


Hearings in public assistance were al- 
most entirely a new concept, and no 
“guideposts” were available when the 
first State programs were set up in 
1935 under the new Social Security 
Act. To meet the act’s requirement 
for State plans,’ State agencies drafted 
statements assuring the Social Secu- 
rity Board that they would make a 
fair hearing available to individuals 
whose claims had been denied. Be- 
yond that, no experience, standards, 
or requirements existed. 

Questions soon arose, however, as 
the State programs began to operate 
and as the first hearings were held. 
There was an obvious need to agree 
on certain definitions and to analyze 
certain procedures to determine 
whether they met the Federal act. 
What constituted “opportunity” for 
a fair hearing? What constituted a 
“fair” hearing? What was meant by 
“claim”? What characterized the 
situation in which it could be said that 
a “claim had been denied’’? 

Had a claimant had an “oppor- 
tunity” for a fair hearing if he was un- 
able to be present at the hearing? Or 
if months had passed between his re- 
quest for a hearing and the day it was 
held? Or if the period during which 
he could file his request for a hearing 
was limited to a few days? Or if he 
had to go through a long process of 
local hearings, local and State pro- 
ceedings that tended to delay the 
hearing or to discourage the claimant, 
and informal State review, before he 
was actually heard by the State? 

As experience was gained, these 
broader questions proved to consist 
of many component parts. Had a 
claimant had a “fair” hearing if it 
was conducted by the official responsi- 
ble for the questioned local decision? 
If he had not been permitted to ex- 
amine the evidence submitted by the 
agency? If he had not had an op- 
portunity to question persons possess- 
ing relevant information, including 
agency staff? If information ob- 
tained subsequent to the hearing was 
used in arriving at the decision? If 
he had requested and been denied the 
right to be represented by counsel? 

Could it be said that a person’s 
“claim” for assistance had been “de- 


1 Title I, section 4; title IV, section 404; 
title X, section 1004. 


nied” if he had not been permitted 
to file an application? If the agency 
failed to act on his application, either 
to approve or to deny it? If the 
agency approved his application but 
failed to pay the amount of assistance 
to which the applicant believed him- 
self entitled? If a request for an in- 
crease in payments was not heeded? 
If assistance was arbitrarily decreased 
or discontinued? 

Had the agency met the provisions 
of the act if it failed to advise appli- 
cants and recipients of their right to 
a hearing? If it reserved the right to 
accept or dismiss a request for a hear- 
ing? If it failed to enforce its hear- 
ing decisions? If as the result of a 
hearing it adjusted future payments 
but failed to correct former mistakes? 
If after a hearing it merely remanded 
cases to the local agency for further 
action instead of assuming responsi- 
bility for the final hearing decision? 

Gradually the scope and nature of 
the problems confronting public as- 
sistance agencies in administering 
the hearing provisions emerged. And 
gradually it became clear that basic 
concepts, which have long controlled 
administrative hearings in govern- 
ment generally, could be applied to 
the new type of administrative hear- 
ing contemplated in the Social Se- 
curity Act. After 6 years of opera- 
tion, the Social Security Board issued 
a set of recommended standards? to 
be used by State agencies as a guide 
in developing their procedures. After 
6 more years of observing, comparing, 
analyzing, and weighing the various 
procedures developed by the States, 
the Social Security Administration is- 
sued a new policy statement on hear- 
ings.* This release established defi- 
nite procedural requirements based 
on the experience gained. 


Indispensable Procedures for a 
‘Fair Hearing” 


Fundamentally, the administrative 
hearing is a very simple process. Re- 


. duced to basic terms, it requires only 


that an opportunity be provided for 


2Principles and Standards for Fair 
Hearing Procedure in Public Assistance 
Administration, Bureau Circular No. 9, 
item 214, issued Jan. 8, 1941. 

3 Handbook of Public Assistance Admin- 
istration, IV—6000, “Hearings,” issued with 
State Letter No. 88, dated Oct. 10, 1947. 
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the claimant to tell his story to those 
who represent the highest authority 
in the State agency; to question those 
who took the action to which he ob- 
jects; to have an objective review of 
the facts thus brought out; and to get 
a decision which is the agency’s final 
word, which is applicable to all other 
similar cases, and which the applicant 
can take to court for review if he is 
still dissatisfied with the agency action 
resulting from it. 

To this end the agency must, first 
of all, be ready to conduct hearings 
and make decisions, and must there- 
fore designate the staff members who 
will administer this function. Also, 
the agency must clarify in its own 
mind and set down on paper the 
“rules of the game,” so that claimant 
and staff, those who are heard and 
those who will hear and decide, may 
know in advance what will be expected 
of them and what procedure to follow. 

The procedure itself may, in its de- 
tails, vary from agency to agency, 
even within the same State. It is de- 
termined by the many local factors of 
administrative structure and organi- 
zation, by the size of the agency, by 
the topography of the State, and even 
by climatic conditions. Yet, in spite 
of these divergencies, there are cer- 
tain basic essentials without which 
the hearing process would fail to offer 
the protection of “due process.” 

Every claimant has a right to a 
hearing on any action or inaction by 
the agency that adversely affects his 
claim. He must know from the 
agency that he may have a hearing 
and how to go about getting it. If he 
is dissatisfied with the action taken or 
not taken, he must decide whether to 
negotiate further with the local 
agency and try to reach an under- 
standing or whether to submit his 
problem to the State agency in a 
hearing. As soon as he has decided 
to ask for a hearing and taken the 
necessary steps, matters should pro- 
ceed automatically: his request must 
be acknowledged, the hearing sched- 
uled, and the participants notified of 
the date and place of hearing. Only 
the claimant’s voluntary withdrawal 
can arrest the process. Whenever a 
request for a hearing is received, it 
becomes the agency’s responsibility to 
see it through—to set up the neces- 
sary controls that assure prompt and 


efficient handling of the preliminary 
steps; to check with the claimant as 
to the acceptability of the time and 
place suggested by the agency for the 
hearing; to schedule and hold the 
hearing at the earliest date possible; 
to see that a decision is rendered 
promptly; and to ascertain that the 
decision has been carried out without 
delay. As part of this process a hear- 
ing officer or panel must be assigned 
and information furnished the claim- 
ant on procedure at the hearing itself, 
so that he may prepare himself ac- 
cordingly. 

The hearing proper is an orderly but 
informal proceeding. Technical rules 
of evidence and procedure as used in 
court trials do not apply, as they would 
make it almost impossible for the 
claimant to present his case without 
legal counsel. Instead, the claimant 
may choose between presenting his 
case himself and selecting someone as 
his representative. He is entitled to 
an opportunity to make a free state- 
ment establishing the facts and cir- 
cumstances as he sees them, and to 
advance his arguments without undue 
interference and with the aid of wit- 
nesses. It is essential that he have 
an opportunity to refute testimony 
and to examine all papers and records 
used at the hearing, for the “right of 
confrontation” is basic to any truly 
fair hearing. 

Whenever possible, within the 
agency’s structure and under State 
law, it is preferable that the hearing 
officer or panel not only conduct the 
hearing but also make the decision, in 
accordance with the principle that 
“he who hears, shall decide.”” When 
this procedure is not possible, the 
hearing officer must include in the 
record his evaluation of the testimony, 
comments on conflicting statements, 
and recommendations for the guid- 
ance of those to whom the authority 
for making the final hearing decision 
has been delegated. The hearing 
record itself need not be a verbatim 
transcript of the proceedings, as long 
as it accurately and adequately re- 
flects what occurred at the hearing. 

The decision is based exclusively on 
the hearing record, and copies are 
promptly released to claimant and lo- 
cal agency. The decision sets forth 
clearly the facts and legal or policy 
provisions on which it was based and 


the reasoning by which it was reached. 
Above all, it sets forth clearly the re- 
sults for the claimant. The State 
agency must make the decision, which 
must settle the issue that gave rise 
to the hearing; that is, no further ac- 
tion to resolve the issue must be pos- 
sible within the agency. 

There is nothing drastic, compli- 
cated, or technical in these require- 
ments. They merely outline an or- 
derly administrative process, requir- 
ing no special “trappings” and no ex- 
tensive administrative machinery, and 
designed to serve the same basic pur- 
pose as the normal process of deter- 
mination of eligibility carried out by 
the State through its local agencies. 


How Have the Hearings Worked ? 


What has been the actual experi- 
ence in State practice during the past 
12 years? This question is not easily 
answered, for experience is varied. 
Some States have had hundreds of 
hearings, others almost none. Some 
provide for hearings in a simple and 
direct way, others have set up highly 
specialized machinery. Some States 
seem anxious to prevent hearings 
whenever possible, while others seem 
to invite and welcome them. Some 
consider hearings a matter of concern 
to the top administrative staff only, 
while others distribute throughout the 
staff (with proper safeguards for the 
anonymity of the persons concerned) 
their briefs and decisions, and gen- 
erally consider hearings a matter of 
interest and concern to the whole 
agency. Nevertheless, a few general- 
izations may be attempted, although 
they should be accepted with caution 
in view of the many variables involved. 

States that accept in general the 
concept that needy people have a legal 
right to public assistance are also 
likely to accept the implementation 
of this right. As a result, these 
States show no hesitancy in making 
claimants aware of their right to a 
review by hearing. And since the 
agency itself, in its dealings with 
claimants, stresses the fact that the 
hearing process is always available as 
a test for proper application of law 
and policy, claimants are likely to look 
upon hearings as an additional ad- 
ministrative process established to 
safeguard their interests, rather than 
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as a contest in which agency and 
claimant are pitted against each 
other. The hearing thus achieves one 
of its main purposes—to strengthen 
the claimant’s belief that the agency 
accepts his rights, and to strengthen 
the agency’s responsiveness to the 
needs of the persons whom it was set 
up to serve. 

States that still think of the State’s 
function in granting assistance as 
largely discretionary, on the other 
hand, are likely to question the pur- 
pose and usefulness of the hearing 
process. As a result, claimants may 
not be adequately informed about 
their right to a hearing, or methods 
may have been developed that inter- 
fere with the availability of hearings 
and force claimants to work their way 
through a welter of adjustment and 
review proceedings before they are ac- 
tually granted an opportunity for a 
fair hearing before the State agency. 
By that time, considerable tension 
may have developed between claimant 
and agency, and the hearing may turn 
into a proceeding not lacking in acri- 
mony. The claimant may be made to 
feel that he is nothing more than a 
troublemaker. The agency may con- 
sider itself so heavily committed in its 
previous adjustment attempts that 
the hearing must now serve to justify 
its action. Naturally, such a hearing 
is likely to leave the relationship be- 
tween claimant and agency badly 
damaged, regardless of the nature of 
the decision. 

While the hearing process, like the 
entire assistance program, was origi- 
nally designed to serve the individual 
claimant, it can also play an impor- 
tant role in relation to groups of 
claimants. In certain instances, for 
example, when a change in law or 
agency policy has affected a large 
sector of a State’s recipient load, and 
recipients by the hundreds have re- 
quested an opportunity to test the re- 
sulting agency action in hearings, 
agencies have found it possible to 
reach a voluntary understanding with 
the recipients, under which one case 
typical of the whole group will actu- 
ally serve as a test case, and the de- 
cision reached in the hearing on that 
case will then be accepted by the rest 
of the group. The agency still has 
the responsibility of translating this 
decision into policy and making it ap- 


plicable to all claimants who have not 
as yet filed requests for a hearing, 
but for the entire group that has ac- 
tually requested a hearing, the issue 
has been settled. 

Naturally, the hearing process also 
prevides, in certain instances, a 
sounding board for organized groups. 
But by the same token it offers the 
agency an opportunity to do an inter- 
pretive job with that same group, by 
demonstrating in the hearing process 
how its administrative machinery 
functions and by explaining the 
agency’s policies and methods of 
operation. The hearing thus becomes 
a constructive tool in public relations. 


Effect of Hearings on Agency Staff, 


Claimants, and Agency Policy 


The effect of hearings on agency 
staff is closely related to the effect on 
claimants. If the State agency has 
issued well-integrated statements of 
policy, clearly defined standards of as- 
sistance, and specific procedures, the 
staff can proceed with the assurance 
that it is operating uniformly, using 
objective measurements, and working 
toward equitable results. Under such 
conditions, the hearing is a test of 
established policies and procedures 
rather than a questioning of the in- 
dividual worker’s judgment in making 
the determination or of the local 
agency’s action. The staff is there- 
fore likely to inform claimants freely 
of their right to a hearing, to make 
hearings readily available when re- 
quested, and to conduct them fairly 
and objectively. Claimants, in turn, 
feel that their rights are strengthened 
by a process which the agency staff 
has been able to accept and carry 
through because it is in keeping with 
the staff’s philosophy of democracy at 
work in governmental action. 

If on the other hand, the hearing 
constitutes an attempt to find the 
claimant “wrong” and the agency 
“right,” it usually proves a trying ex- 
perience for the agency staff, just as 
it is for the claimant. When there is 
no basic acceptance of the right to 
assistance or when there are no ob- 
jective standards resulting in equal 
treatment of claimants, local agency 
decisions must frequently be based on 
subjective judgment. The hearing 
then is no longer a test of policy and 


procedure and a review of facts. In- 
stead, it amounts to a questioning of 
the staff’s judgment, and it may there- 
by become a threatening and often 
damaging experience to the local 
agency. 

Hearings are a fundamental process 
of democratic administration. But 
public assistance administration with- 
out mandatory standards, objective 
procedures, and clearly defined pol- 
icies becomes of necessity subjective 
and therefore autocratic. In such a 
setting, hearings are superimposed on 
agency operations, with the result 
that two irreconcilable elements meet, 
with serious effect for the partici- 
pants. 

The effect of hearings on agency 
policy is, of course, as varied as the 
recognition of a claimant’s right to 
ahearing. States that accept the re- 
quirement of equal treatment under 
the law also accept hearing decisions 
as precedent and amend their policy 
when necessary, so that it will apply 
to all similar cases. It is for this 
reason, among others, that some 
States publish their hearing decisions 
(always providing proper safeguards 
for the anonymity of the individuals 
involved). These States want to give 
new interpretations of policy the wid- 
est possible circulation so that they 
may have the broadest and most im- 
mediate effect on all cases. In States 
that do not accept the concept of 
equal rights for all claimants, on the 
other hand, hearings may result in 
individual rulings that are not con- 
sidered applicable to the entire case 
load but serve merely to eliminate 
special hardship in the individual 
case. 

Hearings, whether good or bad, 
numerous or infrequent, have a pro- 
found effect on claimants and staff, 
on agency policy, and, from a public 
relations aspect, on public acceptance 
of the program. They also play an 
important role in Federal-State re- 
lations. 


The Significance of Hearings in 
Public Assistance Administration 


Under the Social Security Act the 
Social Security Administration is 
charged with the responsibility for 
reviewing the actual operations of the 
public assistance programs to assure 
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conformity with the State plan and 
with the requirements of the Federal 
act. Since hearings concern them- 
selves predominantly with “critical 
cases”—that is, cases which the 
drafters of policy did not intend to 
exclude, yet which are not expressly 
covered by stated policies—hearing 
decisions offer particularly significant 
clues to the manner in which State 
policies and procedures operate. 

The very facts that hearings are or 
are not held, that claimants do or do 
not know about their right to a hear- 
ing, and that hearings when requested 
are made readily available or are as 
far as possible prevented, give a key 
to the agency’s attitude toward the 
rights of individuals under its pro- 
grams. An agency’s ready acceptance 
of requests for hearings on a policy, 
rather than on a questioned decision 
made under this policy, constitutes 
acceptance of the right of claimants 
to participate in developing policies 
that vitally affect their rights and 
their welfare. Likewise, the follow- 
up action taken after a hearing indi- 
cates whether the agency puts hear- 
ings to effective use by eliminating 
the weaknesses in policy and pro- 
cedure that the hearing process has 
disclosed. The agency may effect the 
necessary change either by direct ac- 
tion through policy revision or, when 
necessary, by submitting bills to the 
State legislature that would broaden 
or liberalize the program’s legal base. 

Beyond their significance for policy 
development, hearing decisions have 
a cumulative effect. While the in- 
dividual hearing demonstrates the 
effect of a specific policy in a specific 
situation, an accumulation of hear- 
ings on related issues conveys a three- 
dimensional view. They give depth 
and focus to the picture by showing 
what a certain policy will do in rela- 
tion to a cross section of a whole case 
load, or in relation to a whole set of 
similarly constituted case situations. 
Though an individual hearing decision 
may appear equitable and fair, the 
perspective gained from a large num- 
ber of related decisions may high- 
light deficiencies not visible in the in- 
dividual instance, and the decision 
reached in the single instance may 
suddenly appear superficial and not 
directed at the core of the problem. 

(Continued on page 21) 


Notes and Brief Reports 


Employment Covered by 


Social Insurance 


Estimates of covered and noncoyv- 
ered employment for selected indus- 
tries, presented in the December 1947 
BULLETIN on a fiscal-year basis, are 
shown here for the calendar years 
1946 and 1947 (table 1). 

More than 60 million persons were 
in the civilian labor force in an av- 
erage week in 1947, with the labor 


TaBLE 1.—Estimated employment covered 
by old-age and survivors insurance and by 
unemployment insurance, and employ- 
ment in selected noncovered industries, 
calendar years 1946 and 1947 


[In millions; data corrected to June 30, 1948] 














Calendar 
year 
Type of employment ae 
1946 | 1947 
1. Employment in an average week: 

Civilian labor force----.....----.- 57.5 | 60.1 
Waregegeg . - 25 ice. 2. 2.3 2.1 
Employed, total_.....-...-.---- 55.2 | 58.0 

Covered by old-age and sur- 
vivors insurance-------.---- 31.6 34.0 

Covered by State unemploy- 
ment insurance---_-.--.----- 29.0 | 31.2 

Not covered by old-age and 
survivors insurance _------ 23.6 24.0 
ae eee 1.6 1.6 
Govermment..............-.. 5.3 5.0 
| a eens 2.2 aT 
State and local__-....._--- 3.1 3.3 
APIS... . 00060250052 8.2 8.2 
Wage and salary workers 1.6 1.6 
Self-employed -.--.-..----.-- 4.8 5.0 
Unpaid family workers__-| 1.8 1.6 

Nonagricultural — self-em- 
eee 5.6 6.0 
Domestic service - -----.----- 1.6 1.7 
WE ra catedancastan 1.3 1.5 

2. Employment in an average pay 

period: 

Covered by State unemployment 
a pe ere aE ine Soe 30.2 | 32.3 

eS a ee ee eee i £8 1.6 

Federal Government. --_--.---- |} 2.3 1.9 

State and local government_------ 3.3 3.6 

3. Employment during a quarter (av- 
erage for 4 quarters) covered by 
old-age and survivors insurance__.| 38.6 | 40.0 








Source: Data on employment in an average week 
(based on population count); civilian labor force, 
unemployed, and total employed, from Monthly 
Report on the Labor Force, Bureau of the Census; 
employment covered and not covered by old-age 
and survivors insurance, from the Bureau of the 
Census, adjusted by the Analysis Division, Bureau 
of Old-Age and Survivors Insurance; employment 
covered by unemployment insurance, estimated by 
the Bureau of Employment Security. Data on em- 


ployment in an average pay period (based on estab- 
lishment reporting): covered by unemployment in- 
surance, from the Bureau of Employment Security; 
for railroads, from the Railroad Retirement Board; 
for Federal, State, and local governments, from the 


Bureau of Labor Statistics. Employment during a 


quarter covered by old-age and survivors insurance, 
from the Bureau of Old-Age and Survivors Insur- 
ance. 


force rising from 57.8 million in Jan- 
uary to a peak of 62.7 million in July. 
Employed workers numbered 58 mil- 
lion, a 5-percent rise over the average 
in 1946. Unemployment, which hov- 
ered close to the 2% million mark in 
the spring of 1947, fell to 1.6 million 
by the year’s end and averaged 2.1 
million. 

Some 34 million workers, or nearly 
60 percent of the employed labor 
force, were covered by the old-age 
and survivors insurance program in 
1947; as total employment increased 
by 400,000 more than did the number 
covered under that program, however, 
the number of workers excluded from 
coverage rose from 23.6 million in an 
average week in 1946 to 24 million in 
1947, 

More than a third (8.2 million) of 
the noncovered workers were em- 
ployed in agriculture; 6 million were 
working for themselves in nonagricul- 
tural occupations; and 5 million were 
employed by Federal, State, or local 
governments. Federal Government 
employment fell by half a million 
from the 1946 level and averaged 1.7 
million in 1947; employment by State 
and local governments, on the other 
hand, was up 200,000 and totaled 3.3 
million in an average week in 1947. 

Workers covered by the State un- 
employment insurance systems num- 
bered 31.2 million in 1947, an increase 
of 2.2 million. In an average pay 
period, some 32.3 million workers were 
covered by the State systems, which 
represented a gain of 7 percent over 
the number covered in 1946. 


Trends in Public 


Assistance Personnel 


Since December 1942 the Bureau of 
Public Assistance has received semi- 
annual statistical reports from State 
public assistance agencies concerning 
the staff in the State and local offices. 
The reports, which are made on a 
voluntary basis, came at the beginning 
from 29 agencies in 25 States; by De- 
cember 1947, 52 agencies in 45 States 
were participating in the project. 
From these reports and other infor- 
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mation the Bureau has developed Na- 
tion-wide estimates on the size, com- 
position, and turn-over of staff in 
public assistance agencies for each 
semiannual period since December 
1942. 

About five-sixths of staff time in all 
agencies combined is devoted to the 
four public assistance programs—old- 
age assistance, aid to dependent chil- 
dren, aid to the blind, and general as- 
sistance.? The rest of the staff time 
is spent on other welfare programs 
administered by the reporting agen- 
cies, including child welfare services, 
foster-home care, crippled children’s 
services, and various other programs. 
During the war years these other pro- 
grams also included the dependency 
investigation and medical survey pro- 
grams for Selective Service and the 
“enemy alien” and civilian war as- 
sistance programs. A few agencies 
that administer several welfare pro- 
grams report only the employees 
working on public assistance; others 
report, in addition, employees engaged 
on programs closely related to pub- 
lic assistance; while still others report 
all employees of the agency. In no 
instance, however, have employees of 
institutions operated by public as- 
sistence agencies been included. 

State and local agencies in Decem- 
ber 1947 employed more staff (47,000) 
than at any time since the reporting 
series began. Throughout the war 
years these agencies were generally 
unable to recruit personnel, while 
trained and experienced workers left 
to go to other governmental agencies, 
private industry, the armed forces, or 
war-connected services. The losses in 
experienced personnel were only 
partly offset by decreases in public 
assistance case loads. Although 
staffing problems have been less seri- 
ous since the end of the war, public as- 
sistance agencies still have difficulty 
in recruiting staff because of the acute 


1For data on individual States, see the 
semiannual release of the Bureau of Pub- 
lic Assistance, Public Assistance Per- 
sonnel. 

2For general assistance, data exclude 
the following sizable group for whom no 
basis of estimate is available: all em- 
ployees in Connecticut, Florida, Indiana, 
Kentucky, New Jersey, Oklahoma, and 
Texas; all local office employees in Maine 
and Michigan; and some local office em- 
ployees in California and Illinois. 


shortage of qualified personnel, the 
low salaries compared with those 
offered in similar fields, and the com- 
petition with other agencies, both 
governmental and nongovernmental, 
for the same kinds of staff. 

Since June 1944, rises in case loads 
and a continuing need to strengthen 
agency staffs have resulted in in- 
creases in the number of personnel in 
each succeeding 6-month period. 
Since December 1942 the estimated 
total number of employees in public 
assistance agencies has changed as 
follows: 





| | 
| 
Number 











Change 
Month of em- 

ployees | Number | Percent 
1942: December _-- CO) ee ee 
1943; June_.....---- 44, 200 —1,8c0 —4 
December - - -- 42, 100 —2, 100 —5 
1044: June.......... 41, 400 —700 —2 

December - - .- 41, 500 +100 () 
1045: June.........- 41, 900 +400 +1 
December - - -- 42, 300 +400 +1 
196: Fume:.......-.. 43, 600 +1, 300 +3 
December - --- 44, 500 +900 +2 
) | ee | 46, 400 +1, 900 +4 
December - - - ‘| 47, 000 +600 +1 











1 Increase of less than 0.5 percent. 


For the country as a whole the 
distribution of staff by type of posi- 
tion has remained fairly constant 
throughout the 52-year period. In 
December 1947 the 21,100 visitors 
(director-workers and social workers 
with case loads) constituted 45 per- 
cent of all State and local employees; 
in local offices visitors comprised more 
than half the staff.. The estimated 





’For definitions of types of positions 
and other terms used in this article, see 
Instructions for Form PA-2003, Semian- 
nual Statistical Report on Staff of Public 


number of employees and their dis- 
tribution by type of position in De- 
cember 1947 are shown in table 1. 

The acute shortage of personnel 
has been accompanied by a high rate 
of turn-over in agency staffs. Since 
the semiannual period ended in June 
1943, the first period for which such 
data are available, the accession and 
separation rates* have changed as 
follows: 








| Number Number 
| of acces- of separa- 
6-month period ended— | sions per tions per 
| 100 em- 100 em- 
ployees ployees 
De ee eet } 15.3 19.3 
December. ----- ---| 15.2 21.0 
Lt, epee | 16.4 16.8 
Decomber..--.....-- } 15.5 17.0 
ee | 14.9 13.7 
oe 18.6 17.3 
WS Seis a3 5k 20.5 16.3 
December ---....----- 19.3 17.2 
WO TS a ha eta 17.9 13.2 
December-.-.--------- | 17.9 16.7 








Turn-over is high for all types of 
positions in public assistance agen- 
cies, and during the war many agen- 
cies liberalized qualifications in order 
to obtain staff to carry on the job. 
Turn-over rates generally are lower 
for executive and social work posi- 
tions than for other positions. Never- 
theless, during the 6 months ended in 
December 1947, accessions were one- 
fifth of the total number of executives 
and social workers in nine agencies. 


Assistance Agencies, Bureau of Public 
Assistance. 

4Based on the average number of em- 
ployees during the 6-month period, ob- 
tained by taking half the sum of the 
number of employees at the beginning of 
the period and those at the end of the 
period. 


TaBLeE 1.—Distribution of employees of State and local public assistance agencies, by type 
of position, December 1947 





| 


| 























Total | State offices | Local offices 
Py siti = | 
Type of position | Percent- | | Percent- | ‘ Percent- 
| Number | age dis- | Number | age dis- Number | age dis- 
| | tribution | tribution tribution 
i ae ; i wari 
ON aoe en Oh ae le 47,000 | 100| 7,800 100 | 39,200 100 
Executives and social workers......-..------ | 26, 600 57| 2, 200 28 | 24,400 62 
0S Ee GEES ES SES: |} 2,200 5 | 500 6} 1,700 4 
Director-workers.........---.------------- | 2,200 | 4 Oe Seat, Bee aes | 2200 6 
Social workers with case loads !__....--..-- | 18,900 | 40 400 6 18, 500 47 
Field representatives---.-.....-..--------- | 600 | 1 600 | SES FE) TES 
All other social workers_--...-.------------ 2, 700 | 6 7 8 2, 000 5 
Other employees.......-.------------------- | 20, 400 43 | 5, 600 72| 14,800 38 
Specialists and technicians-.--.-.--.-------- } 1, 300 } 3 1, 000 13 | 300 1 
2. ee Eee reer re eee | 17, 800 | 39 4, 300 55 | 13, 500 35 
EO cincetn eds dednaanavakeuidetnanded 1,000 2 300 4 | 700 2 
| | | | | 





1 Includes social workers on intake and special investigation. 
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The extent to which agencies have 
had to use provisional, temporary, and 
emergency employees® to carry on 
their work is one measure of the staf- 
fing problem. Several States made 
such appointments because civil-serv- 
ice lists were exhausted or because 
persons on the registers were not in- 
terested in the jobs offered. Moreover 
new examinations were not held be- 
cause there were too few candidates. 
Both the number of such employees 
and the proportion they constitute of 
all employees have risen since Decem- 
ber 1943, the first month for which 
these data are available. Provisional, 
temporary, and emergency appointees 
constituted 9.9 percent of all employ- 
ees in that month, whereas in Decem- 
ber 1947 they numbered 6,700 or 14.3 
percent of all employees. In six 
States, as of the latter date, they made 
up more than one-fifth of all em- 
ployees. 

Provisional, temporary, and emer- 
gency employees also have constituted 
an increasingly larger proportion of 
all accessions and separations. For 

5A provisional employee is one who 
meets minimum qualifications and is ap- 
pointed on a noncompetitive basis for a 
limited period pending the establishment 
of a register; a temporary employee 
is appointed under the merit-system 
rules to a position that is expected to last 
6 months or less; an emergency employee 
is appointed without regard to the estab- 
lishment of a register to meet an emer- 
gency and for a. limited period pending 
provisional or regular appointment. 


the 6-month period ended December 
1943, they accounted for 55 percent 
of all accessions and 19.9 percent of 
all separations; for the 6 months 
ended December 1947, the correspond- 
ing percentages were 59.3 and 35.5. 
The high proportion of newly hired 
workers who hold provisional, tempo- 
rary, or emergency appointments re- 
flects the difficulty of obtaining quali- 
fied staff, though the difference be- 
tween the proportion of accessions 
and the proportion of separations 
presumably is due to the fact that 
many provisional employees qualify as 
permanent employees. 

New employees and those who have 
been with the agency for some time 
present different problems for plan- 
ning staff development and =sstaff 
utilization programs. The relative 
number of experienced employees on 
the staff is an important factor in 
effective service. Of all persons who 
worked for the agencies at some time 
during the second half of 1947,° 70 
percent were continuously employed 
throughout the 6 months.’ This pro- 


® Number of employees at beginning of 
period plus accessions during period; ac- 
cessions exclude employees who left the 
agency pay roll and returned to the pay 
roll during the period. 

™Number of employees at beginning of 
period minus separations during period; 
separations include employees hired dur- 
ing the period who also left during pe- 
riod but exclude employees who left and 
returned to the agency pay roll during 
the period. 


Cuart I.—Percentage distribution of primary benefits in current-payment status at end of 
1947, by monthly amount of primary benefit, for each sex 


PERCENT 
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$10.00 $10.0!1- $15.00- $20.00- $25.00- $30.00- $35.00- $40.00- 
24.99 


29.99 34.99 39.99 44.40 


PRIMARY BENEFIT AMOUNT 


portion, which has been about the 
same since States began reporting the 
information, was highest (75 percent) 
during the 6 months ended in June 
1945. 

In December 1947 there were 3,100 
vacancies, of which 2,000 were in 
executive and social work positions. 
The vacancy rate for all positions was 
6.2 per 100; for executive and social 
work positions, it was 7.1, and for 
other positions, 4.9. These rates are 
the lowest to date, as the following 
tabulation shows: 


| y A 
| Number of vacancies per 100 
- 











NN¢ 
m roc 


December -___| 


positions 
I a a a a 
Month Execu- | 
| an |tiveand | Other 
| positions work | positions 
} positions | 
| 
1942: December - 7.5 | 8.1 | 6.8 
1943: June____--..--| 6.8 | 7.8 5.4 
December. - _ | 6.7 | 7.9 | 5.2 
1944: June_.......-. | 7.1 | 8.5 | 5.2 
December - -- -| 8.4 | 9.9 | 6.5 
1945: June tut 7.5 | 8.9 | 5.6 
December -- _ -| a 9.1 | 6.2 
1946: June on 7.2 8.3 | 5.7 
December | 3 9.9 | 6.2 
1947: June 2 | 0 
2 9 
| | 


The vacancy rate for executive and 
social work positions has always been 
higher than for “other” positions, 
though the turn-over rate is lower. 
This difference in the rates indicates 
the greater difficulty of filling vacan- 
cies of this type. 


Primary Benefit Amounts, 


December 31, 1947 


The data in the June BULLETIN on 
monthly benefits in current-payment 
status at the end of 1947, by family 
classification of beneficiaries, included 
a distribution of the number of fami- 
lies in each classification by amount 
of family benefit. The family benefit 
tabulations also make possible the 
following distribution of all primary 
benefits in current-payment status at 
the end of 1947, by interval of primary 
benefit amount. 

Almost half the primary benefits 
were concentrated in the $20.00- 


$29.99 interval. The rest were divided 
about equally above or below that in- 
terval. Almost 8 percent were receiv- 
ing the minimum benefit of $10. 
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distrit 
dpi oe istribu- 
Primary benefit amount tion of 
primary 
benefits 
ae 
ee eee eee | 874, 724 
DOO, Pere. hs. sce 100.0 
ed lie eh RE aR, RRM IR x | 7.9 
10.01-14.99 8.8 
15.00-19.99_ - -._- 9.4 
20.00-24.99 26.4 
25.00-29.99 20. 6 
I a ae 13.4 
SP NG a ene cncncnacdehacdaha nade | 7.6 
MOOSE! 5. JOA We a | 5.9 








4 (Continued from page 18) 


For benefit amounts of less than 


| $25, there were appreciably higher 
| proportions of women than of men 
| in each interval (chart 1). 


For ben- 
efits of $25 or more, there were rela- 
tively more men in each interval. 
More than half the men but only a 
little more than a fifth of the women 
were receiving benefits of $25 or more. 

At the upper and lower intervals 
the difference between the distribu- 
tion for men and that for women was 
greater at the end of 1947 than in 
previous years. The relative number 
of men with benefits of less than $15 
decreased from 15.9 percent at the 
end of 1944 to 14.4 percent at the end 
of 1947, while the percentage for wo- 
men increased from 30.6 to 31.3 The 
percentage of men receiving benefits 
of $35 or more increased from 10.5 to 
15.2 during the same period. The 
corresponding increase for women was 


from 1.8 percent to 2.6 percent. 
“<A systematic review of hearing de- 


cisions by a State agency may thus re- 
sult in a new understanding of un- 
derlying problems that had not been 
recognized before and that now exert 
a continuing pressure for improve- 
ment on those responsible for draft- 
ing laws, rules, and procedures. By 
codifying their hearing decisions and 
keeping past decisions constantly in 
mind, so that they can be related to 
current hearing decisions, some State 
agencies make maximum use of this 
opportunity to review their policy and 
practice from the vantage point of 
cumulative experience. To consider 
each hearing only as it relates to the 
individual situation is to lose the ad- 


vantage that can be gained for im- 
provement of program administra- 
tion. 

The Social Security Administration 
is utilizing hearing decisions in vari- 
ous ways in its work with State agen- 
cies. In January 1947, it began pub- 
lication of a periodical, Hearing De- 
cisions in Public Assistance. From 
material submitted by State agencies 
for publication, the Hearing Decisions 
presents transcripts of hearings, hear- 
ing decisions, briefs, digests, and 
court decisions, with comments by 
the Bureau of Public Assistance. The 
publication is broadly aimed at staff 
development, by describing various 
aspects of the hearing process. It 
shows the different methods by which 
decisions may be reached; the forms 
developed for notifying claimants of 
the decisions; the methods used in 
making hearing decisions available to 
State-wide staffs; the way in which 
the decisions, without formalized cod- 
ification, by their very nature set 
precedents. Some issues have car- 
ried discussions of the interpretation 
given by the courts to legal provisions 
on the right to a hearing, the agency’s 
obligation to take corrective action 
through hearings, and the agency’s 


authority to enforce its hearing de- 
cisions. 

Since October 1944 the bureau has 
collected and analyzed statistical in- 
formation on requests for hearings 
and hearing decisions, which States 
furnished voluntarily. Gradually the 
number of participating States has 
increased, as State agencies became 
interested in the published reports of 
the Bureau’s findings and began to 
analyze their own problems and per- 
formance in comparison with those of 
other reporting agencies. The report 
for the first half of 1948 will be the 
first in which all State agencies will 
participate on a mandatory basis. 

Just as the laws of a nation are not 
fully understood in their implications 
until they have been interpreted by 
the courts that apply them to a spe- 
cific situation, so the policies of a pub- 
lic assistance agency, as laid down in 
State law and in its written imple- 
mentation by rule and regulation, 
cannot fully be judged as to their ef- 
fect and implication until they have 
been tested in hearings on critical 
situations. The hearing is not merely 
an adjunct to public assistance, added 
as a safeguard and protection. It is 
the touchstone of the whole program. 
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29, 1948, pp. 189-191. 15 cents. 

Highlights of the movement in 
Canada, France, Belgium, New Zea- 
land, and several other countries. 
WISCONSIN. STATE DEPARTMENT OF 

PuBLIC WELFARE. Development of 

Public Assistance Programs in Wis- 

consin and Their Administration, 

1848-1948. Madison: The Depart- 

ment, Mar. 15, 1948. 51 pp. and 

29 statistical tables. Processed. 


Maternal and Child Welfare 


ELLIOTT, JANE. “Local Services for 
Children Can Be Aided Through 
Stimulation from State Agencies.” 
Public Welfare News, Raleigh, N. C., 
Vol. 2, Mar. 1948, pp. 2-5. Free. 

NATIONAL CONFERENCE ON THE BLIND 
PRESCHOOL CHILD. The Blind Pre- 
school Child. New York: American 
Foundation for the Blind, Inc., 1947. 
148 pp. $2. 

Papers given at the National Con- 

ference in March 1947. 


(Continued on page 32) 
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TaBLE 1.—Unemployment insurance: Initial claims received TaBLE 2.— Unemployment insurance: Continued claims ' received 
in local offices, by State, May 1948 in local offices, by State, May 1948 
[Data reported by State agencies; corrected to June 16, 1948] [Data reported by State agencies; corrected to June 16, 1948] 
| Total | New | Total 2 | Compensable 
- ‘ Amount of change : Amount of change 
Region and State All pe Women| All |Women Region and State | 4y | from— Women| All | Women 
claim- |———,—| claim- | claim- | claim- claim- ao oe claim- | claim- | claim- 
ants April May ants ants ants ants | April May ants | ants ants 
1948 1947 1948 | 1947 ; 
ee | | | | 
Us nesnessaceen 1, 012, 434) —33, 121) —153, 707)! 466, 000) 701, 825) 1331, 000 genie 4, 257, 773} —378, 243) —544, 718|52,000,000)3, 787, 161/31,774,000 
Region I: Region I: | 
Connecticut-.-.....- 10, 704) —22, 249} —1,595) 5,751) 9,695) 5,198 39,927} —4,495| —24,278| 21,299) 32,254| 17, 232 
6, 879) —10, 376 —356 3, 776 4, 996 2, 716 54,901) +5,720) +1, 167 28, 423| 50, 135 25, 796 
d ; 42, 570) —29, 819) —11,357| 21,563) 36,238) 18, 268 290, 777} +35, 597| —46,217| 146,775] 249,602] 124, 505 

New ‘Hampshire — 4,131; —1,610 —987 2, 354 3, 094 1, 792 29, 194; +2, 074| +154 16, 927 24, 977 14, 221 

Rhode Island_------- 10, 348} —11, 753) +1, 536 5, 072 8, 818 4, 299 77, 583) +18,110) +5, 966 37, 293 69, 429 33, 123 
Renee te te 952} —2, 628 —731 570 839 521 8, 522; —1,012;} —1,020 4, 540 7, 846 4,113 

egion II-III: 

i 1, 142 +5 —42 537 736 414 5, 649 —351; —1, 661 2, 840 5, 065 2, 543 

New Jersey- ae 33, 663) —9,914) —9,033) 16,803) 21,341) 11,047 232, 600| —24, 996) —70, 882) 118,838) 216,426) 110, 468 

New York.- ----| 432, 717|+-225, 409) —72, 952) 207, 489) 302, 885) 142, 167 796, 965| —61, 407|—146, 735) 377,648) 679,482) 325, 135 
2 —— See 45, 240) —21, 063} —50, 363) 20,022} 28,480) 13, 167 265, 969} —46, 328)—131, 483] 112,196) 241,338] 100, 856 

egion IV: 

District of Columbia- *1,172 —626 —67 626 i, 117| 602 14,691; —3, 933| —281 7, 153 14, 005 6, 785 

Maryland-. enennene- 12, 259} —5, 769 — 686 3, 605 9, 836 3,114 60, 936} —3, 840) —5, 800 25, 335 60, 936 25, 335 

North Carolina RES 11, 154 +363} —1,414 7, 870 7, 964 5, 709 68,817} —1,568} —9, 419 51, 690 59, 980 44, 893 

Virginia. oe-ne------- 16, 174) +11, 147 +84 9, 299) 16, 126 9, 273 36,103) +2,933) —1, 689 21, 695 24, 221 14, 345 
j West he elgeacaat 4,356; —2,219) —1,359 1, 153 3, 511 960 32,014) —10, 736| —15, 100 8,399) 30, 826 8, 106 

Region V: | 

Kentucky. .......... 4,449} —3,143) —2, 250 1, 833 3, 340 1, 399 y 41, 406 —4,247| —7,974 17,348} 38,814 16, 244 

Michigan-.-. 46, 763) —22,073; —8,321| 12,951) 23, 859 6, 413 (| ae 201, 093) —15, 964) +28, 607 63, 634; 176, 728 58, 751 
aw 21,741; —5,183) +4, 532 9, 546) 15, 535 6, 664 Ohio- -.-----| 135,835) —22,905| +14, 170 63,475} 109,121 51, 583 

egion VI: Region VI: 

= 47,775| —83, 659} —2,186] 24,418) 38,942) 20, 204 | eee 370, 492} +20,019) +59, 692} 207,403) 339,903] 190,195 

(a 15, 718} —3, 958 —68 6, 571 7, 735 3, 442 63, 093) —10, 251) +13, 129 31, 032 56, 518 28, 107 

noe vie Kcmnnneesim 7,385) —1,410| +2, 744 3, 850} 2? 4,363) 2 2, 281 27,339} —6,826| +3, 794 14, 750 21, 726 11, 808 

egion VII: 

fe 6,501} —2,452) —2,366 2, 414 4, 999 1, 927 49,797} —1,878)| —6,674 18, 594 46, 163 17, 144 

| es 10, 765 +415 +250 5, 045 8, 239 3, 921 Fla apetieaesc-iksenieniias | 48,806) —1, 693) —14, 415 20, 68 56) 44, 503 18, 657 

a 8, 496 —735| —2, 008 4, 866 6, 139 3, 494 50,143) +3, 223) —11, 142 32,162} 39,373 25, 250 

| Mississippi---------- 2, 791 —403 —655 1, 187 2, 135 997 18,928} —3,149) —1, 561 8, 066) 16, 286 6, 628 
South Carolina. ----- 4,477 —429 +507 2, 234 3, 220 1, 658 14, 682 —759| —1,490 6,878} 12, 798 5, 969 
Tennessee. ........-- 7, 266} —2,205) —2,639} 3,544) 5,499) 2,674 72,771| —9,417| —24,635| 34, 57 73| 69, 189} 32, 633 

Region VIII: | | 

| eer 2, 073 —7il —47 994 1, 545 759 6, 069] —6, 123} —1, 497 8, ol 14, 865 7, 789 

Minnesota. .- 4,022} —1, 502 —72| 2,012) 3,076) 1,576 25,920] —6,599| +5,069} 10, 225| 23, 161 8, 983 

Nebraska--- 715 —346 —146 307 487) 227 4,¢ —2, 700) —1, 585 2, 112) 3, 701 1,814 

North Dakota___.._- 75 —142 —76 34 53 27 1, —2, 278) —698 449) 1, 033 437 

South Dakota------- 107 —109 —65 59 72\ 41 1 —1, 184) — 582 597 1, 038 574 
Region IX: | 

po | an 3, 521} —939 —213 974 3 701| —8,364| —4, 946 7,251} 24, 890 6, 826 

| ae 2, 098 —924 —899 708 1, 512) | —6,407| —8, 156 7, 509 16, 481 7, 242 

(EES 16,050} —3,068| —7,775 7,915) 11, 896 —10, 303} —33, 314 50, 692 93, 424 43, 945 

Oklahoma...-.....-..- 3,392} —1,022} —1,621 1, 243 2, 466) —5, 205) —9, 035 6, 706} 17,018 6, 085 
Region X: } | 

Louisiana...........- 6, 653} —1,170 —4°s 1,818} 5,170} 1,554 31, 869} —6,485} —1,012 9, 475) 28, 145 8, 244 

New Mexico.-.......- 553 —252 —66 139} 401 100 4, 094 2, 058} +14 1, 224 3, 894 1, 156 

ae 6,776] —2,187| —4,322| 2,695] 35,726] 32,277 28, 750} —7,383) —17, 082] 12, 964| 24,415} 11,110 
Region XI: } | | | | 

COMPEOO. « -<...-..<5 1, 608| —2, 663 —183 a1s| 1, 202| 452 2! ee | 10,707} —1, 398| +535 5, 043| 8, 248 4, 096 

| | Sees 591) —261| —123 204 340) 149 es 6,104) —5,731| —1, 837 2, 618) 5, 794 2, 459 

Montana.....-.----- } 686 —701) —167 222 424 169 | ae 8, 060) —6, 363) +154 3, 184 7, 556 2, 957 

eae | 967; —1, 150 —158 410 562 269 La Se vietich eneibisassae 7,900; —5, 839 —425} 3, 727 7, 409 3, 488 

| i). —————es | 262) —164 —-9 (4) 185 (4) p, eee 1,709; —1,032 —397] (4) 1, 538 (4) 

} Region XII: | a 
ct | 2, 076) —803 —358 758 1, 526) 614 , , 849 2,348} —1, 523 4, 438 10, 188 4, 171 
California | 117,732) —4, 751) +17, 159} 53,732) 69,393) 36,198 503 —62,010} 313,554) 622,448) 284, 726 
a | 758 —234| —152 27 5| 540 218 | 5, 22: —322 2, 253 4, 987 2, 167 
ee 5,795} —2, 763) —464| L 682! 2, 826 884 2!) Saas 37, 028) — 14, 798; —9, 735) 13, 616 34, 923 12, 921 
Washington_-_______- | 17,060 —269| +7, 428 4, 031 9, 156 2, 508 Wash_. } 90,982) —21,292) —6, 808 30, 079 85, 237; 28, 580 

Regions XIII and XIV:} | | Regions XIII and | 

Alaska... | 311] 485] +211 95} 175 60 XIV: i : | 

Hawaii 965 —168) +690) 209 710 170 i aeaeacigiakd amines 3,077; —1,860| +2, 037 1, 162 2, 927 1, 099 

| ! | 6, 837 —335, +4, 214 2, 853 6, 197) 2, 691 

1 Includes estimate for Wyoming. ” : 

2 Since Wisconsin has no provision for a benefit year, a new claim is a claim 1 In some States 1 claim covers more than 1 week. : ce 
requiring a determination of benefit amount and duration, as well as eligibility 2 Includes waiting-period claims except in Maryland, which has no provision 
for benefits, on a per employer basis. for filing such claims. é ? 

3 Data estimated by State agency. 3 Includes estimate for Wyoming. 

‘ Data not received. 4 Data not received. 
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Social Security 





Tasie 3.—Unemployment insurance: Number of individuals | compensated during weeks ended in May 1948 and number of weeks com- 
pensated and amount of benefits paid in May 1948, by State 


[Data reported by State agencies; corrected to June 16, 1948] 





Region and State 


Region I: 
Connecticut 
AS aaa eae. 
ete to ee eee 
New tminnmnire.. .............<. 
8S een 
Vermont 

Region II-III: 
Delaware 


Pennsylvania 
Region IV: 
District of Columbia 
eee 
North Carolina 
i ee eee 
West Virginia 
Region V: 
Kentucky 
Michigan 
On ee eee 
Region VI: 
Illinois _-- 
Nee eee 
Wisconsin 
Region VII: 
NN oi op cio nckmauacriwe . 
Florida__ 
Georgia 
Mississippi-_----- 
South Carolina_- 
Sn ea ee 
Region VIII: 
EE eee 
Minnesota 
i an 
North Dakota__..___- 
South Dakota 
Region IX: 














Missouri--_-_- 

Oklahoma 
Region X: 

Louisiana 





EE TRE ET EES E 
Region XI: 
Colorado 
Idaho 


Wyom ing ae 
Region XII: 
Arizona 


Nevada 

SN latin dnsnannindabenne 

OS EET 
Regions XIII and XIV: 

Alaska 

Hawaii 




















All types of unemployment 








| 


Total unemployment 




































































” on l l 
Individuals aay 2 1 aaa during weeks | Weeks compensated | | 
| | | Weeks | Aver- 
| | E 2 r i yeeks | B age 
| | | | sans aa | — compen- | er weekly 
| | | | | ees sated | P# pay- 
| May 1 May 8 | May 15 | May 22 | May 29 | Number |-———-—— eas ment 
| | April | May | 
| | | 1948 | 1947 | | 
| On ie ROR IRR bey Biow I ERIE e rT Har er my 1. per MaMa wie 
3 890, 477 | 907, 457 912, 525 | 898, 757 | 884, 498 |3, 627,171 | —402,908 | —525, 254 |$66, 432, 122 |3, 426, 512 |$63, 870, 792 $18. 63 
ub 
10, 768 14, = 12, ad 13, 127 14, 946 55, 144 +10, 553 | +5, 066 1, 100, 861 53, 292 1, 078, 493 * 24 
2,245 | 13, 62 12,1 12, 303 10, 502 48, 558 +15, 230 +1, 273 704, 863 42, 7S 637, 523 14. 90 
50, 020 | 53, 984 56, = 57,829 60, 690 229, 411 +36, 296 | —47, 614 4, 736, 412 207, 063 4, 505, 023 21.76 
4, 635 5, 329 5,4 5, 296 6, 057 22, 228 +3, 856 | +2, 437 326, 842 20, 554 310, 473 15. 11 
14, 891 | 13, 192 19, 258 18, 217 17, 900 68, 567 +17, 899 | +8, 951 | 1, 400, 267 66, 981 1, 384, 641 20. 67 
2,345 | 2,139| 2,068/ 1,915] 1,732 7, 854 +553 | —250 129, 791 7, 531 126,600 | 16.81 
1, 132 1, 139 1, 094 1, 183 1,114 4, 530 —940 —1, 755 66, 108 3, 190 62, 785 19. 68 
56, 031 44, 907 52, 178 56, 742 53. 845 207, 672 —52, 529 | —63, 241 4, 003, 790 197, 827 3, 892, 886 19. 68 
175, 840 | 174,978 | 171,646 | 178,617 | 158, 952 684, 193 —61, 468 | —134, 386 | 13, 212,828 | 4 649,983 | 412,552,187 | 419.31 
50, 646 55, 874 58, 539 44, 823 58, 046 217, 282 —46,541 | —113, 789 3, 712; 881 211, 050 3, 649, 146 17. 29 
4, 867 3, 360 4,779 2,951 4, 451 15, 541 —4, 032 | +518 264, 259 15, 393 261, 475 16. 99 
14, 202 14, 885 14, 972 13, 429 13, 125 56, 411 —1,313 | —9, 713 1, 005, 433 50, 316 939, 491 18. 67 
12, 971 11, 876 11, 006 14, 657 13, 438 54, 910 —2, 569 —4, 642 564, 121 51, 371 540, 564 10. 52 
6, 193 5, 829 1, 961 4, 229 8, 204 20, 223 —8, 426 | —7, 260 273, 943 19, 217 266, 816 13. 88 
7, 595 6, 558 5, 684 6, 212 5, 576 24, 030 —6, 813 —13, 056 361, 099 17, 719 269, 653 15. 22 
10, 646 9, 037 8, 443 5, 692 33, 812 —2, 331 —5, 389 392, 360 32, 847 385, 219 11. 73 
49,518 | 49,400 | 38,330] 38,825] 176,073 —30, 300 | +22,386 | 3,555,926 | 169,196 | 3,483, 161 20. 59 
25, 524 27, 122 26, 805 26, 716 101, 167 —12, 084 | +11, 456 1, 849, 580 101, 548 1, 803, 774 17.76 
| 
62, 955 74, 389 72, 194 71, 432 280, 970 +68,450 | +35, 935 5, 035, 746 258, 597 4, 793, 518 18. 54 
13, 195 17, 445 12, 048 9, 816 52, 466 —6,152 | +15, 756 877, 946 49, 001 846, 929 17. 28 
5, 135 4, 864 4, 821 4, 070 19, 630 7, 528 | +2, 157 340, 963 17, 235 310, 189 18.00 
11, 591 10, 209 9, 565 9, 545 42,718 | —5, 297 634, 862 41,047 617, 743 15.05 
7, 694 8, 059 8,427 8, 307 33, 623 | —11, 857 461, 085 32, 644 451, 951 13. 84 
8, 147 8, 570 8, 883 8, 735 36, 073 | —8, 435 464, 234 33, 422 441, 128 13. 20 
4, 680 3, 613 2, 749 3, 682 15, 309 | —1, 129 191, 197 14, 660 185, 442 12. 65 
4, 089 3, 750 4, 206 4, 451 16, 761 | —1, 475 242, 716 16, 213 238, 005 14. 68 
16, 630 15, 246 , 745 15, 736 63, 357 | —21, 173 839, 621 60, 871 816, 044 13. 41 
3, 511 3, 350 3, 113 2, 823 13, 110 —5, 227 | +246 199, 294 11, 881 187, 698 15. 80 
9, 112 8, 808 9, 941 6, 268 34, 129 5 | +868 495, 072 32, 614 480, 022 14. 72 
1, 404 1, 292 1, 190 1, 176 5, 062 5 | —1, 847 73, 886 4,718 70, 122 14. 86 
412 299 206 169 1, 086 | —279 18, 430 951 16, 714 17. 58 
202 300 171 203 876 —1, 434 +24 13, 586 822 12, 892 15. 68 
6, 111 6, 743 5, 348 4, 933 23, 292 —5, 255 | —1, 107 374, 178 21,819 361, 461 16. 57 
4,173 3, 650 3, 381 3, 251 15, 094 —6, 340 | —5, 609 223, 836 14, 204 214, 672 15. 11 
21, 188 19, 838 22, 623 19, 389 83, 038 —15, 396 | —18, 846 1, 290, 474 77, 104 1, 245, 936 16. 16 
6, 520 6, 834 6, 557 6, 291 29, 140 —3, 083 | —15, 119 478, 570 27, 719 463, 555 16.72 
8, 490 7,034 8,875 10, 660 36, 509 | —13, 096 | —3, 982 517, 553 34, 260 497, 041 14. 51 
1, 032 1,019 949 808 3, 808 —1, 845 +695 61,914 3, 656 60, 150 16. 45 
9, 008 9, 032 7, 400 8, 832 34, 272 | —6, 220 | —22, 178 | 453, 073 32, 122 434, 103 13. 51 
1,760| 1,848! 1,692! 1,752 ‘ 41,071 | 41,141 113, 561 7,076 111, 207 15.72 
1, 724 1, 300 1,119 1, 190 5, 333 —6, 016 | —486 | 95, 602 5, 117 92, 963 18.17 
1, 987 2, 216 1, 672 1, 354 5 | —4, 938 +1, 369 | 118, 811 7, 510 118, 811 15. 82 
2, 114 1, 981 1, 544 1, 320 3, DE —5, 203 —829 | 153, 290 6, 437 144, 734 22. 48 
| 307 482 471 364 | 324 | —1,021 —346 | 29, 077 1, 526 27, 896 18. 28 
| 
1, 604 1, 602 1, 687 1, 555 1, 413 6, 257 —1, 040 | +187 114, 953 5, 955 110, 991 18. 64 
144, 483 | 152, 197 | 141,195 | 148,274 | 146,270 595, 161 —160, 201 —85, 504 12, 471, 100 566, 980 | 12, 066, 463 21. 28 
1,390 | 1,399 1, 369 1, 089 1, 162 5,019 —1, 634 | +711 | 98, 923 4, 807 95, 943 19. 96 
8,710 | 7,986 7, 964 6, 124 8,828 30, 902 —12, 703 —9, 594 | 520, 574 } 29, 219 502, 745 17. 21 
21,371 | 20,059 19, 517 18, 824 17,815 81, 244 | —23, 936 | —27, 201 | 1, 516, 441 | 77, 411 1, 462, 133 18.89 
| | | 
1,910 | 1,714 1, 642 | 1, 554 1, 452 —1, 048 +3, 877 | 146, 236 6, 093 | 142, 472 | 23. 38 
1, 868 1, 106 1, 443 | 1, 339 1, 190 —1, 162 +3, 081 | 103, 954 4, 944 | 99, 209 20. 07 





: The number of individuals is assumed to be identical with the number of 
weeks compensated, which may result in a slight overstatement of the number 
of individuals. 


2 Gross: not adjusted for voided benefit checks and transfers under interstate 
combined-wage plan, 


3 Includes estimates for Alabama and Idaho. 
4 Data estimated by State agency. 


5 Data not received. 
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TABLE 4.— Unemployment insurance: Ratio 
of State insured unemployment | in week, 
ended May 8, 1948, to average covered 
employment in 1946 


























Ratio 
(per- 
Averagejcent) of 
Insured | covered | insured 
= m9 unem- | employ-|} unem- 
Region and State ploy- eo 2| ploy- 
ment! |(in thou-|ment to 
sands) |covered 
employ- 
ment 
co ee .----}1,097,724 |30, 109. 4 3.6 
Region I: 
Connecticut--_--_-.-_-- 18, 044 593. 3 3.0 
ee 13, 763 167.2 8.2 
Massachusetts_____--- 72, 725 | 1,413.8 5.1 
New Hampshire____-- 7, 159 126.0 5.7 
Rhode Island_______-- 21, 870 231.0 9.5 
Co. 1, 880 61.4 3.1 
Region II-III: 
Delaware._.......--- 1, 360 83. 2 1.6 
New Jersey_._....-.-- 57, 947 | 1,221.7 4.7 
New York..........- 200, 608 | 4, 086.9 4.9 
Pennsylvania___-__-_- 70, 764 | 2,826.6 2.5 
Region IV: 
District of Columbia - 3, 682 210.0 1:8 
Maryland..__........- 15, 825 | §21. 2 3.0 
North Carolina___-_-- 14,716 | 584.9 2.5 
ee 6,418 | 451.3 1.4 
West Virginia. ___._-- 8, 971 346.9 2.6 
Region V: | 
Bentucky...........- 10, 864 | 333.4 3.3 
Michigan.._-......-- 53, 024 1, 430. 5 3.7 
eae ee 34, 675 | 2,017.4 | 
Region VI: 
eee 86, 476 | 2, 232. 4 3.9 
Ieee. ........-... 16, 490 803. 5 2.1 
Wisconsin............- 7,114 | 667.8 1.1 
Region VII: 
Alabama. -.-..-..-- > 12,158 | 380.1 3.2 
i.) ----| 11,282} 354.8 3.2 
Georgia_- ee a } 11,903) 486.1 2.4 
Mississippi_.------ 5,030 | 168.5 3.0 
South Carolina_- | 5,273 279. 5 | 1.9 
Tennessee ____-_-- ---| 21,406] 461.8 | 4.6 
Region VIII: 
eae | 4,210} 309.9 | 1.4 
Minnesota 11, 626 503. 2 | 2.3 
Nebraska... .------- | 1,456 | 144.1 | 1.0 
North Dakota | 325 34.9 | 9 
South Dakota | 204 43.0 | Py 
Region IX: 
Arkansas woes | 6, 756 197.0 | 3.4 
Kansas 4, 023 208. 7 | 1.9 
Missouri --| 26,218 722. 1 3.7 
Oklahoma | 8, 591 237.7 3.6 
Region X: } . 
Louisiana 11, 684 3.1 
New Mexico Lakcane |) Ue 1.6 
Texas - oo 12, 212 | 1, 1.2 
Region XI: | 
Colorado | 2, 801 175. 2 1.6 
Idaho : | 1,624 76.7 2.1 
Montana | 2,224 83.0 2.7 
Utah. | 2,044] 106.3 1.9 
Wyoming 474 46.2 | 1.0 
Region XII: 
Arizona 2, 831 88.3 3. 2 
California - 170, 622 | 2,323.6 7.3 
Nevada _ 1, 378 36.9 | 3.7 
Oregon : 9, 902 284. 0 | 3. 5 
Washington __- | 23, 860 479. 9 | 5.0 


1 Represents number of continued claims for un- 
employment in the week in which the 8th of the 
month falls. 

2 Average number of workers in covered employ- 
ment in the pay period of each type (weekly, semi- 
monthly, ete. Ssorag tg nearest the 15th of each. month; 
correc ted to May 15, 1948. 


TaBLeE 5.—Veterans’ unemployment allow- 
ances: Claims and payments, May 1948 } 











sa8 Con- | 
State —- tinued | Payments 
” | claims 

ee 243, 875 |1,726,916 |$33, 534, 761 
PRS ik cdciccenccs 4, 367. | 42, 286 | 806, 614 
| ee } ¢ 5 32, 920 
po 1,{ 192, 032 
Arkansas. ------- aoa: ane 528, 745 
California ----.-.-- : 3 3, 266, 715 
Colorado. ----- 1,6 202, 782 
Connecticut. -..-..--- 2, 810 17, 564 | 326, 960 
Delaware-------- : 738 2, 966 48, 682 
Dist. of Col_..........| 380 | 8,627] 193,240 
, ae 7,587 | 57,025 | 1,126,890 
ee 4,507 | 33, 774 | 632, 913 
(ee 600 | 4,816 101, 528 
Idaho-__---- - a 447 4, 292 93, 014 
Rs iiunecinastanns 10, 996 73, 970 1, 307, 019 
Indiana eacctcncant GONE) aiken 539, 005 
|. | 1, 251 7, 871 131, 525 
, OO nee 1, 806 10, 416 211, 560 
Kentucky .___-- ~-| 23865 | 29,746 | 595,471 
Louisiana _....| 3,452 | 35,655 | 674, 465 
Maine----- 1, 782 18, 863 | 367, 982 














Maryland.-.....-.-- 1,955 | 15,458 | 
Massachusetts 8, 682 72, 903 | 

Michigan. ____--- _...| 21,491 | 79,354 | 
Minnesota. eee 29, 579 | 

Mississippi- - - 2, 060 15, 283 

Missouri- - ia 5, 337 44,915 | i 
Montana-.-.....-.-- 465 4,727 | 90, 922 
WeDreeee.... .....-2=- 593 2,951 | 65, 347 
Nevada-_.-- 327 1, 523 29, 466 
New Hampshire . 1,118 | 8, 719 180, 096 
New Jersey_...------ 7,609 | 69, 603 | 1, 

New Mexico _ 906 | 8,072 15. 

New York .----| 45,271 | 218,511 | 4, 

North Carolina_--- 4,261 | 31,439 | 5s 
North Dakota.---- : 1,079 | y 
5 gees 64, 558 | 1,211 316 
Oklahoma-.----- 25, 200 | 536, 541 
Oregon s 20, 625 | 402, 102 
Pennsylvania. z 154,012 | 2,971, 456 
Puerto Rico 12,609 | 268, 280 
Rhode Island 5. 13, 08 50 | 260, 283 
South Carolina. 2, 320 23 5 | 411, 654 
South Dakota } 2,112 | 

‘Tennessee - - : 2,975 | 41,455 | 
Teuas....<. 5, 769 65,846 | 1,2! 
a 784 4, 987 

Vermont. - 5 470 5,103 | 

Virginia 2,463 | 20, 602 | f 
Washington 2 6, 118 33, 234 648, 471 
West Virginia : 2, 785 30, 209 560, 169 
Wisconsin 2,862} 11, 684 221, 994 
Wyoming.- ---- 118 | 833 17, 145 


1 Represents activities under provisions of title V 
of the Servicemen’s Readjustment Act of 1944; 
excludes data for self-employed veterans. 


Source: Data reported to the Readjustme nt Allow- 
ance Service, Veterans Administration, by unem- 
ployment insurance agencies in 48 States, the District 
of Columbia, Alaska, and Hawaii, and by the 
Veterans Administration for Puerto Rico. 











TasLe 6.—Nonfarm placements: Number 
by State, May 1948 














U.S. Employment Serv- 7 ee | Veter- 
ice region and State | Total bh omen) ans! 
ee } 
fr Seine eros 482, 317 |156, 906 | 156, 421 
Region I: | 
Connecticut_.._.....-- | 6, 568 | | 2,444 2, 035 
) ee: } 3, 811 | 1,334 1, 212 
Massachusetts... -.---- | 9,631 | 3,786 3, 263 
New Hampshire __-_--- | 2 050 538 | 764 
Rhode Island_...-..---- | 2,025) 1,197 452 
i Se | 1,052 239 476 
2. 55, 342 | 30,970 11, 581 


| 
Region IT: 
Region III: } | 

| 








i ee ee |} 1,583 | 780 304 
New Jersey........----- | 10,756 | 5,467 2, 420 
Pennsylvania.________- | 22,810 | 8,117 8, 453 
Region IV: } 
District of Columbia___| 3,237 1,159 1,121 
Maryland - sii a eran a cal 5,716 | 1, 557 1, 947 
North Carolina___------ 9,997 | 2,868 3, 227 
Virginia -_-___--- ..----| 8,412] 3,298 2, 122 
West Virginia_.........| 4,043 1,498} 1,362 
Region V: | | 
Besmeny.............- 2, 843 | 848 1, 051 
Michigan ths | 12,650 | 2, 288 5,171 
Ohio ae 7, 795 8, 411 
Region VI: | | | 
OS aS | 13,808 | 4,642} 4,881 
LS ie ee ee | 9,467 | 3,112 2, 740 
i | 10,047 | 3,064 | 3,698 
Region VII: | } 
Alabama - - 890 | 3,979 | 3,760 
Florida. ,493 | 4,457) 3,340 
Georgia , 611 3,707 | 3,400 
Mississippi- -- ,476 | 2,453 | 2,274 
South Carolina_----_--- | 8,864] 1,885 3, 044 
Tennessee.....-.-.....- | 13,011 | 4,387] 4,393 
Region VIII: | | 
Iowa Seen es ee 
Minne: sota. cecnibe cian 10, 268 1, 880 | 4, 194 
Nebraska............- 4, 462 806 | 1,773 
North Dakota_.........| 2, 584 493 | 855 
South Dakota-_------ 1,777 294 | 749 
Region IX: 
Mic cntinwcnan 8,670 | 2,869) 2,593 
Kansas 7,862 | 1,775 | 3,037 
Missouri | 8,746} 2,408} 2,926 
Oklahoma --| 13, 233 3, 513 | 4, 506 
Region X: 
Louisiana 6, 035 1, 588 2, 146 
New Mexico 5, 078 891 1, 976 
Texas 42, 542 | 12,372 | 13,717 


Region XI: 





Colorado - - : 5, 6 846 2, 243 
Idaho 3. 549 1, 877 
Montana 2, 398 1,173 
Utah ainthnceewheuten 2,7 529 1, 293 
Wyoming 1,é 214 524 
Region XII: | 
Arizona : ak 3, 649 985 | 1,282 
California 35, 925 | 11, 104 12, 845 
Nevada 2 1, 708 550 497 
Oregon e / 7, 927 1, 592 3, 746 
Washington _________- 6, 951 1, 424 2, 450 


Represents placements of veterans of all wars. 


Source: U.S 


. Employment Service. 
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TaBLE 7.—Old-age and survivors insurance: Monthly benefits in current-payment status | at end of the month, by type of benefit and month, 
May 1947—May 1948, and monthly benefit actions, by type of benefit, May 1948 


[Amounts in thousands; data corrected to June 11, 1948] 





Wife’s | 


Child’s | 


Widow’s 


Widow’s current Parent’s 











Asnount| Number| Amount| [Number Amount 


Number 





Number ‘Amount 






























| Total Primary | 
Item | | 
Number Amount} Number consent Number 
| 
Monthly benefits in current- | 
payment status at end of 
month: 
1947 
LL ee |1, 805, 219/$34, 480. 2) 784, 083/$19, 353. 9 
June_-_-__- 1, 832, 285) 35,071. 5| 797, 927| 19, 722.2) 245, 364 
July... .. 855, 330) 35, 598.5) 811, 586) 20,087.6) 249, 540) 
August - sets _-|1, 876, 967| 36, 094.9) 824,265] 20, 428.5) 253, 214) 
September_- adh nmi denis /1, 903, 351 36, 655.7| 836,861) 20, 765.9 257, 344 
ee .--{1, 930, 719) 37, 245.9} 849, 841] 21, 120.9 261, 523 
November. -.---.---- 1, 952, 441) 37, 711. 8} 860, 827) 21, 410.8 265, 034 
PONENT. on nnn cu cee 1, 978, 245) 38, 276.8) 874, 724] 21,778.9| 269,174 
1948 | | | | 
I so eee cdi |2, 008, 009) 38, 933.2) 891, 182) 22, 215.4 73, 913 
February --..-.-.---- .--|2, 040, 859) 39, 673.6} 909, 187) 22, 706.0) 278, 951 
ae eee ee }2, 080, 312) 40, 537.9) %29, 291) 23, 245.8) 284, 875 
April Phichkke dncakinwa ness 2, 115, 064) 41,306.6) 946, 133} 23, 706.7| 289, 537 
A eS eee \2, 139, 746] 41, 867.5| 957,970) 24, 041.9] ~ 293, 274 
Monthly benefit actions, | 
May 1948: 
In force? beginning of | 
ae ee |2, 408, 65 59) 47, 937. 3| 1, 114, 540) 28, 273.3] 332, 520 
Benefits awarded in month_| 995.4) 21, ” 484) 575.6 7, 959 
Entitlements terminated 3. 313. al 5, 786| = 7 2, 944 
Net adjustments 4____.._- —283 9.8 —146 6. 9| —45 
In force end of month__--_- 2, 438, 936) 48, 629. 51, 130, 092) 28, 710.0} 337, 490 


| 


| 
| 
| 








2 


241, 224) $3, 148. 4| 


3, 206. 0} 
3, 265. 
3, 318. 3| 
3, 377.3 
3, 437. 6| 
3, 487. 5| 
3, 545.2 





3, 612.3 






































494, ” $6, 260.7] 142, 857] $2,896.2/ 133, 443) $2,700.0) $053] $115.0 
499, 246| 6,328.0] 146,124) 2,965.6 134,673 2,730.4] 8,951| 119.2 
500, 495} 5. 149,173} 3,030.5) 135,350) 2,747.7 9, 186) 122.6 
502, 706| 6,378.5] 151,770| 3,085.8| 135,636] 2758.6) 9,376] 125.2 
509,005) 6,469.3) 154,865) 3,150.9) 135,715] 2, 764. 4) 9, 561) 127.9 
515, 933) 6, 571. 9 158, 410) 3,226.3) 135,272) 2,758. 7| 9, 740) 130.5 
520, 478) 6, 638.8] 161,145) 3,285.1) 135,070) 2, 756.9) 9, 887) 132.8 
524, 783| 6,702.5] 164,309) 3,351.8) 135,229) 2,763.7] 10,026) 134.7 
529,660] 6,773.8) 167, a) 3, 420.8] 135, 480 10,196] 137.3 
535, 074| 6, 854.3| 170, 969| 3, 493.1| 136, 379| 10, 299| 138.8 
542, 097| 6,955. 7| 175,946] 3, 598.8] 137, 666| 10,437| 140.7 
549, 128] 7,058. 5| 180, 419| 3, 693.5] 139, 193 10, 654, 143.8 
553, 430| 7, 123.7| 184,382) 3,775.9| 139, 847 10, 843] 146.6 
578, 708| 7,434.6] 183,348] 3,750.8] 188, 786) 10,757| 145.1 

9, 487) 131.4 4, 675) 96.7 3, 418 262} 3.8 

4,763) 62.9] "665 13.2} 2, 505 62 ‘9 

—94| 1.3] (5) | —2 x -1| (5) 
583, 338| 7,504.4) 187, 363 3, 834.4) 189,007 5.4) 10,956] 148.0 
\ } 


! | 





1 Benefit in current-payment status is subject to no deduction or only to deduc- 


tion of fixed amount which is less than current month’s benefit. 


2 Represents total benefits awarded (including benefits in current, deferred, and 
conditional-payment status) after adjustment for subsequent changes in number 
and amount of benefits (see footnote 4) and terminations (see footnote 3), cumu- 


lative from January 1940. 


3 Benefit is terminated when a beneficiary dies or loses entitlement to a benefit 
for some other reason. 

4 Adjustments result from operation of maximum and minimum provisions 
and from recomputations and administrative actions. 

5 Less than $50. 


TaBLeE 8.—Distribution of account-number applicants under 20 years of age, by sex and age, January-March 1948 and 1947 





Total 
































































































| Male Female 

Age January-March | January-March January-March 

Percentage | Percentage | Percentage 
change | change | change 

1948 1947 1948 1947 1948 1947 | 

a | 
Be PR iccnnancaennanccaccsesuctnwtade 240, 687 229, 803 +4. 136, 114 127, 995 +6. 104, 573 | 101, 808 +2.7 
IN eine oe casters enmsorsinianey 161,857 | 161, 160 +.4 95,654 | 94, 912 +.8 66,203 | 66, 248 | -.1 
6, 104 7, 255 —15.9 4, 874 5, 800 —16.0 1, 230 1, 455 | —15.5 
10, 083 11, 499 —12.3 7, 463 | 8, 450 —11.7 2, 620 3, 049 —14.1 
26, 230 29, 447 —10.9 17, 154 19, 105 —10.2 9, 076 10, 342 | —12.2 
54, 198 52, 153 +3.9 30, 824 | 28, 977 +6.4 23, 374 23,176 | +.9 
65, 242 60, 806 +7.3 35, 339 | 32, 580 +8. 5 29, 903 28, 226 | +5.9 
44, 677 38, 410 +16.3 22, 860 19, 260 +18.7 21,817 19, 150 | +13.9 
34,153 | 30, 283 +13.0 | 17,600 | 13,823 27.3 16,553 | 16,410 | +:9 

| | | 

TaBLE 9.—Distribution of applicants for account numbers by sex, race, and age group, January-March 1948 
| 
Total | Male Female 
Age group | 7 
Total | White ! Negro | Total | White! | Negro Total White ! Negro 

Fe LED eee ee er nT 472, 534 | 414, 259 58, 275 | 244, 149 | 214, 786 29, 363 228, 385 199, 473 28, 912 
16, 187 14, 534 1, 653 12, 337 10, 876 1, 461 3, 850 3, 658 192 
224, 500 200, 213 24, 287 123, 777 108, 446 15, 331 100, 723 91, 767 8, 956 
143, 040 118, 920 24, 120 68, 460 59, 562 8, 898 74, 580 59, 358 15, 222 
72, 491 65, 381 7, 110 28, 947 | 26, 052 2, 895 43, 544 39, 329 4, 215 
ee cl ts gts I fs Na vl fs cen she anni 8, 527 8, 001 526 | 4, 889 4, 552 337 3, 638 3, 449 189 
nernaeebete 4,577 4, 218 359 3, 125 | 2) 865 260 1) 452 1; 353 99 
70 and over 3, 110 2, 919 191 2, 530 2, 365 165 580 554 26 
Unknown........------------------ 102 73 | 29 84 | 68 16 18 | 5 13 








1 Represents al] races other than Negro. 
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TaBLe 10.—Public assistance in the United States, by month, May 1947—May 1948 } 





































































































































































































Aid % gay | cn | Aid . sesens | is 
. Old-age children Aid to General |S -age children Aid to | General 
Year and month | Total assistance the blind | assistance | T°tal — | we — 
| Families | Children Families | Children 
} | | 
Number of recipients Percentage change from previous month 
| | Bre 
2, 259, 677 391,312 | 996, 959 78, 648 338, 000 |......-- |} +0.2 +1.9 +1.8 +0.9 | —0.3 
2, 271, 007 396, 148 | 1,009, 475 79, 033 335, 000 |.......- ; +.5 +1.2 +1.3] +.5 | —.7 
2, 279, 507 399, 688 | 1, 017, 730 79, 341 206, O00 |........ |} +.4 +.9 +.8 +.4 —.4 
2, 289, 260 | 404,014 | 1,027,974 79, 719 333, 000 }.......- +.4 +1.1 +1.0} +.5 -.3 
September --.__- | 2, 297, 995 407,610 | 1,037, 210 80, 045 332, 000 |...-.... +.4 +.9 | +.9|} +.4 —.5 
October......... | 2, 314, 788 412, 448 | 1, 047, 863 80, 484 Jeu, Gee }......... +.7 +1.2 | +1.0} +.5 +1.1 
November. ..__- | 2, 323, 989 410, 912 | 1, 046, 146 80, 822 aa Gee j........ +.4 —.4 —.2; +.4 +1.3 
December... __..- 2, 332, 006 416, 190 | 1, 059, 944 81, 149 06, Ge |.......... +.3 +1.3 +1.3 +.4| +47 
| 
| 
WR eee, So ounces 2, 338, 645 | 423,096 | 1,078, 775 81, 442 378, 000 +.3 +1.7 +1.8} +.4] +463 
February 2, 340, 862 429, 792 | 1,096, 609 81, 842 393, 000 +.1 +1.6 | +1.7; +.5] +3.9 
eee woe 2, 345, 135 437,487 | 1,115, 946 82, 073 402, 000 +.2 +1.8 | +18) +.3 |} +2.3 
eae 2,352,249 | 444,144 | 1, 132, 808 82, 366 392, 000 +.3{ 415] 41.5] 4.4] —24 
May....- ESSAI: 2, 362,148 | 449, 698 | 1, 146, 397 82, 881 377, 000 +.4| +13 +1.2 | +.6| 3.8 
| | | | | 
Amount of assistance Percentage change from previous month 
$122, 023,637 | $81, 159, 125 $24, 295, 503 $2,971,009 | $13,598,000} +01] (2) +0.7 | +0.9| 0.4 
122, 518,213 | 81, 903, 194 , 465, 905 2,998,114 | 13,151,000} +.4/ +.9 +.7 | +.9| —S3 
123, 416,954 | 82, 045, 300 24, 865, 393 3,034,261 | 13,472,000} +.7/ +.2 +1.6 | +12} +42.4 
124, 973, 835 83, 317, 307 25, 221, 353 3, 055, 175 13, 380, 000 +1.3 +1.6 | +1.4 } +.7 | —.7 
125, 906, 660 83, 877, 538 25, 472, 965 3, 075, 157 13, 481, 000 +.7 +.7 | +1.0 ; et +.8 
| 128, 418, 513 85, 201, 373 25, 961, 309 3, 167, 831 14, 088, 000 +2.0| +1.6 | +1.9 +3.0 +4.5 
} 128, 722, 531 85, 770, 698 25, 736, 955 3, 187, 878 14, 027, 000 +.2|) +.7 —.9 +.6 | —.4 
| 131, 918, 102 87, 270, 336 26, 224, 905 3, 211, 861 15, 211,000 | +2.5| +1.7 +1.9 } +.8) +8.4 
| 134, 016, 675 87, 856, 146 26, 927, 594 3, 239, 935 15, 993,000 | +1.6 we +2.7 +.9 | 5.1 
| 3 137, 937, 576 | 388,872, 293 3 29, 062, 674 3, 267,609 | 16,735,000 | §+2.9 | 3+1.2 | 3+7.9 +.9 | +46 
| 138, 341, 918 88, 430, 967 28, 808, 122 3, 292,829 | 17,820,000 3+.3 | 3—.5 3—.9 } +.8|) +6.5 
138, 848, 859 88, 990, 130 29, 317, 323 3, 319, 397 } 17, 222, 000 +.4 +.6 | +1.8 |} +8] —3.4 
139, 106, 234 89, 920, 642 29, 668, 363 3, 362, 22 16, 155, 000 +.2 +1.0 | +1.2 } +1.3 —6.2 
| | | | 
1 Data subject to revision. Excludes programs administered without Federal 3 February data include retroactive payments in Missouri of $1,096,446 for 
participation in States administering such programs concurrently with programs old-age assistance and $907,508 for aid to dependent children. Excluding these 
under the Social Security Act. amounts, percentage changes for old-age assistance would be —0.1 in February 
2 Decrease of less than 0.05 percent. and +0.7 in March; for aid to dependent children, +4.6 in February and +2.3 in 
March; and for total, +1.4 in February and +1.8 in March. 
TaBLe 11.—Old-age assistance: Recipients and payments to recipients, by State, May 1948 } 
| | | 
Percentage change from—_|| | Percentage change from— 
Payments tore- |___ ie on at tas Oi | | Payments to re- 
. cipients Iw . cipients | 
shots a April 1948 in—| May 1947 in— neste bod | April 1948 in—| May 1947 in— 
cipients a | cipients 
Total Aver- |Num- |Num- | | otal | Aver-|Num-| Num- 
amount | age ber Amount) ber | Amount | | amount age ber | series ber Amount 
| | 
| } | | | | } 
| 2, 362, 148! $89, 920, 642} $38.07] +0.4) 41.0) +4.5) +10.8 || Mo___........--- 116, 230| $4, 351, 791| $37. 44} +0.44 +29 +2.5| +10.2 
| + | ———|—___—_|___|__—— || Mont -- -_-...-- 10,900] | 432, 287| 39.66] —.1) (3) | +21) +7.8 
64,205) 1, 246,159} 19.41] +.9 +.3/+24.4| +37.1 || Nebr.........--- 23, 968] 956,940} 39.93} —.4| (3) —5.0} —5.0 
1, 381 60, 076} 43.50) +.7 +.3) +2.1 =. 6: OW. - 205.52... 2, 136} 103, 969) 48.67] +.8 +.9) +7.4) +10.3 
10, 742 512, 624| 47.72) +.3 SEL2 6-428 |] Ne. B..-........ 6, 790} 269, 885] 39.75] —.3 —.1) +.7) +140 
47, 247 18.19} +1.3 +1.3/+20.9) +19.8 | | | 
186, 571 57.12] +.8 +.0 403) +186 || N: F.2....--2.-.- | 28, 177] 992,816) 42.84) (2) | 5} +.5) +61 
44, 934 63.54] +.1 +5.0| +6.0} +13.8 || N. Mex..-.....- 8, 813) 314, 518] 35.69} +.7) (3) (+121) +4115 
15, 539 49.20} +.8 43.1) +41) +17.7 || N. ¥_-....-.....] 111,845] 5, 535,659] 49.49} +.2! —.4| +3.6 +8. 7 
1, 300 25.77] 0 +1.4] +8.6) +27.5 || N. C_........... | 43, 506} 787,988} 18.11} +1.2) +1.3/+14.9/ +15.9 
2, 351 40.39) +.5 +.6) +2.1 3.6 |. Ap ees | 8, 737| 346, 199) 39.62) —.3 —. 1] —1.3) —.8 
58, 009 38. 16) +1.1 +1.3)+11.8 +17.0 fe | 122, 473) 5, 163, 324) 42.16) (2) +1.0) +1. 2) +8.4 
| Ghee | 96,146] 4,292,063] 44.64] (2) +5.3| +15) +7.1 
83,647] 1, 583, 996] 18.94) +1.2} +2.3| +9.1; +211 |] Oreg............| 22,359] 978, 767| 43.78| +. 5} +.8) —.44 +24 
2, 000 33.41) +1.0 —1.4/+18.9 URIGIR Seles 6 sesnasokce | 87,992) 3,178,861) 36. 13) —.4| +.4| —2. 2) +4.0 
Idaho 10, 408 43. 77 —.5 +4.2) —.8]) +3.9 We Bi neticsnskund | 8, 876 373, 723) 42. 10) —.2I +.4| +6.8) +14. 4 
| Se 125, 670 5, 41.19) (2) +.5| —.7| +3.6 | | | 
Ind 1, 65 32.78} (3) +1.0) —.5 +8. 1 SL: 33, 187 658, 734; 19.85) +.8) +. 9)+14. 8} +12.5 
Iowa 2, 42.91) (2) +.6) +.6 £65 I 3. Dek.........- | 33.144 —.4! +1.4) —4.6 —3.2 
Kans__-_- 35, 707 1, 39.52) +.3 +.2| +6.0 +21.2 aa | 23.03) +1. 1) +.8/+10.1) +37.7 
: ae 51, 638 8: 16. 50) +.2 +. 2)+10.7 +5. 1 aa 31.30) +.6 +.1) +4. +13. 4 
RIES: 57, 130) 1, 293, £ 22. 64) +1. 6) +2. 4/+17.8 +10.4 Wn osacens | 46.72) —.6) —.5) —8.8) +1.0 
Maine 13, 120 33.40) +.5 +.8)/—14.5 —16.6 Wetan asa deuseans 3) 33. 98) —. 1) +.6| +9.6) +20.9 
| | | 4 paper | | 18.53] +.1} +.4/ +43; +98 
a 11, 875 389,174) 32.77) +.2 +.4) +1.3 +8. 3 , ao | 56.94) —.1) +.1) —3. 8| +4.0 
a 88, 577 4, 884,425) 55.14) +.1 —.4' +48 +14.0 | A } | 20.40) +.6 +.7| +8.1 +46. 3 
| ae 91, 045) 3, 524,985) 38.72) (3) +.3) —2.4 OS Willa. ncnawancaed | | 1, 801, 37.63) +.1 +. 4) +1.5 +6. 6 
a 54, 383 2, 384, 216} 43. 84) (3) +1.1) +.7 AO th VE YO cckasancnns 3, 944) 193, 348; 49.02) +. 5) +. 2) +49 +5. 4 
| | | een 41, 174) 650,770; 15.81) +3.5 +3.7) +5.5 —3.2 | | 
| | | | 
1 For definitions of terms see the Bulletin, January 1948, pp. 24-26. All data 2 Increase of less than 0.05 percent. 
subject to revision. 3 Decrease of less than 0.05 percent. 
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TaBLE 12.—General assistance: Cases and payments to cases, 
by State, May 1948 } 





































































| 
| |Payments to cases| Percentage change from— 
N - . = 
State Feeged April 1948 in— | May 1947 in— 
| cases | Total | Aver-| | 
amount | age |» | eet 
| — |Amount| Num ae 
| Soe te | 
| | : | ries SASS | sea 
Total 2_____ 377, 000 |$16,155,000 |$42.82 | —3.8| —6.2 |+11.7 +18.8 
eee 6,063 | 98,212 | 16.20| +.6 | 4|+25.9| +292 
Alaska... __..--- 121 3,996 | 33.02 |—-14.8 | —11.3 |—24.4 —13.1 
|, | Se 61, 286 | 29.00 | +1.0 | +.2 | —2.0 —4.3 
| 32,064 | 12.26) —.5 | -.5| -—.7 % | 
| 1,475, 245 | 47.57 | —6.8| —5.5 |+31.0 +31.7 
| 196,874 | 42.93 | —4.9] —4.3 |412.4 +24.9 
| 4157,063 | 44.28 | —4.0 —4.6 | +5.6 +16.3 
| 32'903 | 36.24 | —6.8| —10.1 |-+14.4| 413.7 
51,005 | 44.70) —.8 | —.2| —5.2 —12.1 
| 568,000 Aid ES, See RS ee ee 
| 
SEE ee 3,058} 49,171 | 16.08; —.6| -1.7| 43.9] 415.4 
| 48,215 | 45.61 | +.7] -3.0|+12.3] +12.0 
| 15, 515 | 30.13 | —1.3 = 5.) =-.0 +4.0 
1,454,124 | 51.13 | —1.1 —6.3 |+22.1 +38. 8 
249,977 | 24.46) —6.0| —8.2 |4+11.4 +16. 1 
| 98,612 | 26.44 | —9.8| —14.9 |—15.: —14.8 
| 208, 504 | 43.06 | —3.9 —4.1| —.7 +1.1 
32,531 | 16.05 | —5.7 —7.5| (8) () 
| 931/950 | 22.61 | +2.5| +3.2|+21.0| +30. 
114, 050 37. 58 | —8.7| —11.9 |+28.8 +22.3 
| 38, 236 —3.1 |—46.7 —39.1 
a | 702, 697 —7.2| +9.8 +13.2 
| re er 9,909 —15.6 |+28.1 +29. 8 
| 6,837] 279,525 —10.0 |+11.2 +22.6 
| 538 | 5, 516 —4.6 |+26.6 +27.3 
12, 255 347,475 +1.6 |+12.1 +31.7 
1, 372 37, 872 —1.2 |+19.6 +21.8 
1, 435 39, 980 —15.0 |—16.5 —10.4 
312 | 6, 622 —12.4 |+15.1 | +9.8 
1, 239 | 47,105 —9.7 | +5.4 +22. 5 
| -g.o|419.7| +369 
—4.0 | 49.5 +11.7 
—3.6 |+11.7 +8.7 
‘s = : —1.3 |+11.0 +10.5 
NiiDak:...... 52 | 3,551 | 31.35 h —22.8 |+11.6 +14.8 
Se 24, 080 | » 5 5.95 .1| 3.6 ton 8 +45.9 
Okla____.______|126, 500 80,457 | (12) (2) | (aay | (ay (12) 
_. Saas 5¢ 309,070 | 48.60 |—10.7 —8.4 |+54.4 +59. 6 
ae 1, 302, 785 | 42.27 | —4.6) —8.1]) —7.7 +1.8 
oe | 123, 184 | 46.40 |—12.5 —8.4 | —5.0 +.9 
8 C_ pees 4, 220 | | _t-9|-73| +217 
ah ee w01 } —28.1 |—25.8 —25.9 
eS 1, 626 ‘ —.1 |+22.5 | +58.4 
Tex I os oo css -| 53, 900 5 78, 000 : SES , aE Le 
Utah.......--..| 1,867 | 100,043 | 53.58 | —4.5 +12.8 
ee 5 700 518,000 x te a 
_) eet 3, 844 79,758 | 20.75 | —6.4 +8. 7 
a, a 10, 157 588, 880 | 57.98 | —6.5 —6.3 |+39.1 | +80.5 
is ae 54,201 | 14.75 | +.7 +1.8 |—26.6 | —26.1 
Wis. conckacknsl oa 197,603 | 40.33 | —7.1 —-11.9| 46.6} +413.1 
_) are 438 20, 364 | 46.49 | —6.6 —6.2| —.7| +4.9 


1 For definitions of terms see the Bulletin, January 1948, pp. 24-26. All data 
subject to revision. 

2 Partly estimated; does not represent sum of State figures because total ex- 
cludes payments made in Indiana and New Jersey for, and an estimated num- 
ber of cases receiving, medical care, hospitalization, and burial only. 

3 State program only; excludes program administered by local officials. 

4 About 7 percent of this total is estimated. 

5 Estimated. 

6 Excludes assistance in kind and cases receiving assistance in kind only and, 
for a few counties, cash payments and cases receiving cash payments. Amount 
of payments shown represents about 60 percent of total. 

7 Includes unknown number of cases receiving medical care, hospitalization, 
and burial only, and total payments for these services. 

8 Not computed; data for May 1947 estimated. 

® Excludes a few cases and smal] amount of local funds not administered by 
State agency. ° 

10 Increase of less than 0.05 percent. 

1 Includes cases receiving medical care only. 

12 Excludes estimated duplication between programs; 3,021 cases were aided 
by county commissioners and an estimated 4,250 cases under program ad- 
ministered by State Board of Public Welfare. Average per case and percentage 
change not computed. : 





TaBLE 13.—Aid to the blind: Recipients and payments to recipi- 
ents, by State, May 1948 } 

































































ay > 
E det nr by , Percentage change from— 
| Num- l 
: r | ber of | ; oo P 7 in 
State | recipi- April 1948 in May we in 
| ents Total Aver- 
amount age T - 
—- Amount — Amount 
Total. 2... | 82, 881 |$3, 362, 229 |$40.57 | +-0.6 +1.3 | +5.4 +13. 2 
Total, 47 | 
States 2__| 65,500 | 2,681,678 | 40.94 | +.7 +.9 | 46.2 +15.3 
ig ce | 1,098 | 24,243 | 22.08 | +1.3 +1.5 |+10.5 +22. 9 
RS | "658 37,195 | 56.53 | +.9 +1.2 | +6.3 +5.0 
i eae | 1,613 33,868 | 21.00 | +.6 .6 |+11.2 +10.3 
oT ae | 7,294] 529,628 | 72.61 | +1.7 +1.6 |+14.9 +32. 7 
3 ea 393 20,308 | 51.67 | +.8 +1.6|/ —.8 +37. 2 
Conn. ...... _.| 148 6,218 | 42.01] —.7 =—.6 | $7.3 +16.9 
AR 125 3,804 | 30.43] 0 +1.0 |+11.6 +20. 7 
as 212 9,445 | 44.55 | —3.6 —5.0 | —1.4 +4.6 
Wis... _...-| 2,841 111,774 | 39.34 | +1.0 +1.1 | +8.4 +13.0 
: ae 2, 334 52,399 | 22.45 | +1.2 +1.9 | +6. +16.9 
Hawaii_____-- 78 2,915 | 37.37] (3) (3) (3) (3) 
Wisho:.-...-.. 203 9,732 | 47.94 | —.5 +3.2 | —6.0 —4.7 
4, 627 198, 174 | 42.83 | —.5 —.1]| —4.6 —.3 
Ind. 1, 904 66,323 | 34.83} —.1 +.7) —.5 8.2 
Iowa 1,203 |° 455,817 | 46.40] +.6 41.2] —2.2 —2.0 
Kans- -___- A 867 36,333 | 41.91] —.9 —2.0 |—22.9 —18.6 
Ke... : 1, 881 ; 17.44] +.3 +.4 |+11.6 +6.0 
ea 1, 645 27.93 | +1.6 +2.7 |+10.1 +3.8 
Maine 673 33.82} +.4 +1.0 | —9.2 —10.7 
Md 463 35.35 | —1.1 —.9 | —1.7 +2.2 
Mass 1, 259 67,851 | 53.89 | +1.0 42.5} +81 +13.8 
Mich 1, 511 65, 830 | 43.57 | +1.0 +2.0 | +6.7 +15.1 
Minn 1, 042 51, 864 | 49.77 | +-.3 —.3 | +7.1 +18. 0 
Miss 2, 146 51, 642 | 24.06 | +2.0 +2.0 | +4.8 +5.9 
Mo.. S90y)| “SGN Mer ema 2 A ee ay 
Mont 442 18, 270 | 41.33 | +.9| -+1.1 [412.5 +15.9 
Nebr 516 | 28, 153 | 44.87| +.6| 41.0 |413.2] 427.8 
Nev_. 29) 1,95 @® | ® | @® | @ (3) 
N.H 301 | 12, 704 | 42.21 | —.7 — 3 1 +45 +19. 4 
Nid.22 641 28, 599 | 44. 62 | may +.5} 49.0] 415.3 
N. Mex... 413 | 16,274 | 39.40| —.5 ae | 447.0 | +47.8 
N.Y 3,578 | 198,039 | 55.35 | +.6 +.7| +68] +12.2 
AL) aS 3,224 | 94,493 | 20.31 | +2.0] 42.3 |+13.6 | +28.0 
N. Dak. 122 | 5,166 | 42.34 +.8 | (7) | —3.9 | +6.6 
en 8,424 | 135,352 | 39.53 | +4) +.5| +64] +178 
Okla_- 2, 600 111,295 | 42.81 | —.2 —.2 | +8.3 +8.2 
Oreg- ; 376 | 18,969 | 50.45 0 | +.9 1 —3.6 $3.9 
Pa_- 14,602 | 583,047 | 39.93 | +.4 4.7) +41] +47 
eS at 9 143 | 6,561 | 45.88| 4+.7| +.4 | 47.5 | +20.9 
a 6 a 1,318} 29,691 | 22.53) +.6|] +.6 hen | “a9 
S.Dak.........| 218| 6,650 | 30.50| 0 | 42.0 | +2: | 43.1 
Tenn___- 1,915} 62,178 | 32.47|/ 41.2] +.6 |+12. +59. 6 
EIS 5,561 | 193,072 | 34.72] +.6] +.8] +5. +16.3 
Utah % 145 | 7,888 | 54.40} +.7| —.4| —.7| 413.0 
|: a 186 | 7,099 | 38.17) +.5] +.7] 43.9 47.3 
: ae 1,195 28, 767 | 24.07 Shes] ig Wetec |) ~aaRey 
Wants. 2524 669 46,726 | 69.84] 4.5] 41.1] 43.1) 4197 
W. Va___--- 886 | 20,855 | 23.54) —.1] —.2 141.3] +32.4 
Wis.__- : 1,203} 51,308 | 39.68| +.1] +.3] —.1]| 49.5 
, eee 116 | 5,328 | 45.93 | +1.8 |  +1.0 |+17.2 | +4.1 
| | i 





1 For definitions of terms see the Bulletin, January 1948, pp. 24-26. Figures 
in italics represent programs administered without Federal participation. 
Data exclude program administered without Federal participation in Connecti- 
cut, which administers such program concurrently with program under the 
Social Security Act. Alaska does not administer aid to the blind. All data 
subject to revision. 

2 Under plans approved by the Social Security Administration. 

3 Average payment not calculated on base of less than 50 recipients; percentage 
change, On less than 100 recipients. 

4 Excludes cost of medical care, for which payments are made to recipients 
quarterly. 

5 Estimated. 

6 Represents statutory monthly pension of $35 per recipient; excludes pay- 
ment for other than a month. 

7 Increase of less than 0.05 percent. 
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TaBLeE 14.—Aid to dependent children: Rec mle and wnt ments to recipients, by yaa, May 1948 } 
| N Number of recipients | Payments to recipients| Percentage change from— 
| ee —— ee 
| | April 1948 in— May 1947 in— 
State | Total | Average | oid | 
| Families Children — | per | Number of— | Number of— | 
| amount | family | 
| = | eee |-—__-—_ Amount 
| | | Families | Children | Families | Children 
a RO eT eS | 449, 698 | _1, 146, 397 |$20, 668, 363 3 | $65.97} 41.3| +12] 412] +149 a| 415.0) % 422.1 
Total, 50 States 2 1, 146, +1.2 -1. 2 | +14. 9 | +15. 0 | +22.1 
WINER enn 2 a eee , 492 28, £ 3. .t +1.4 +1.5| 430.8) +427.6| 437.7 
0 2 aa ae 2: 530 31. t 4 51 $45) See). cee 
pS EE eS eS , AT: 7, 21% 51. +.9 +10) 411] 43.7] +5.0] +4148 
WMI ooo wos a eae scancaaicsaoeeeaee , 19 24, 005 36. +25) 425] 425] +4378] +358] +4346 
ae a ae ‘ sid 15, 860 36, 686 107. 17 +3.7 +3.3 | +3.8} +50.2| +42.3 | +60. 3 
We oi oo ientinc ontop wenn ac snesia.inen acon ae 4, 642 12, 676 77. 54 +.6 | cae = 7 +12.8 +12.1 +27.6 
SE cain nana iccceasanaseeneraeksn nade 2, 833 7, 000 102. 46 42.0} 429] 43.7 +2.2 +1.3 412.6 
Delaware Sy NE ae 356 1, 049 | | 73,23 +6.6| +5.9 +5.4| +4424] 455.4 +56. 1 
District of Columbia___.-.--___- 1, 329 4, 099 | 100, 997 | 75. 99 +3.9 +5.3 | +3.9 | +.5 | +4, 2 +2.9 
aiken incendie gsctaadbdnéssacackeosssniees 17, 384 42, 593 | 726, 964 | 41, 82 +3.9 +3.5 +3.6 +73.8 | +70.6 +105. 4 
epee ee eee eee en 8, 520 | 21,887 | 312,361 | 36. 66 +3.6 | +3.8 +4.1 | +31.9 +31.8 +36. 6 
es with dad mendoe nine 395 4, 198 119, 139 | 85. 40 +3.7 +3.7 +4.4 +48. 7 +47.5 +37.0 
RE Eee SE eer een een eae ow eee 4, 813 163, 278 | 86. 53 +.2 | —.3 +7.6 | +7 +4.9 +17.7 
WE Sonoita Dass swteeeae pee att aoe 21, 980 55, 635 1, 915, 723 | 87. 16 | +.9 | +.8 +1.0 | f | —2.7 +5.4 
See aaa <shcsgkes re eee 8, 436 20, 92 428, 027 50. 74 | +.9 +1.0 +1.7 | [Si 449 +37.7 
Ne ao es oe ae i ae ees 4, 976 12, 7: 3 361, 823 72.71 | +.5 | +.2 +1.2 5.8 | +16.3 +143. 5 
M6 essa ancannanas =< 5, 023 | 12, 6 359, 945 71. 66 —.2 —.2 —1,2 5.1 | +5.8 +7.8 
MIRE Ges Sete. etre as oe Been 13, 356 33,897 | 490, 148 36. 70 41.7} +16 +5.0 271 450.7 459.0 
PO EES TREES = 14, 943 | 38, 6 602, 650 40. 33 +2.1 +1.5 +2.3 ‘s +27.3 +12.9 
DO iain wenn men nan sannnnesenecenansncdes=s 2, 407 6, 927 | 189, 454 | 78.71 | +4.7 | +4.6 +4.2 5.8 +26. 3 +9.5 
| 
WI elie Sais hci no ndasgWonssesuddsenmacneanee 5, 797 16, 709 | 415, 285 71. 64 | +.3 | —.1 -.1 +20.0 +20.5 +78. 1 
pO ee ee ae ne eae 10, 299 25,508 | 1,062,609 | 103.18 +.6 | +.8 —.3 +12.8 +127 +21.7 
I is Soi Pe Setinwn cen cacuacduncouenadan 22, 111 51,902 | 1,716, 529 77. 63 +1.0 +1.1 +.9 | +10.7 +9.3 +10. 5 
I facet aca cui nace wa pd atone onchiaaca meee 6, 804 17, 403 | 468, 310 68. 83 +.9 | +.9 | $1.0} +15.5 +15.5 +42, 2 
I oso nn nn concn an age canes <neceansucbna ss 5, 665 15, 076 | 3 +2.4 | +2. 4 | +2. 4 | +6.8 +7.2 +6.4 
MS oo vou hoes si tcas sales ees ee 20, 395 52, 680 | +.7 | +.5 | +.6 +4.2 42.9 +43.7 
Montana_. 1, 929 | 5, 056 7 —.3 | —.9 —.5 +14.8 +13.8 +22.9 
Rivisieiimciccnncacs 3, 262 | 7, 727 74. 23 +1.2 | +1.1 | +.4 +4.0 +3.9 —5.1 
Nevada.- ---- 46 108 | (4) (4) (4) (*) (4) (4) (4) 
New Hampshire... nndhcmsaceaalaee 1, 208 | 3, 031 80. 97 +.7 +.3 +.1 +9.9 +8.3 +13.5 
IIE ies te Sol cate sth esck cnanbelanatendake 4, 742 12, 448 | 3! 81. 98 +.6 +1. 4 | +1.2 | +17.0 | +19. 5 +23.8 
RIN ore fe aoe Ska an a ee ee 4, 671 | 12,409 | 257, 630 55. 16 +1.2| +12] +.9| +30.6| 432.3 448, 5 
i EEE eae es ee 45, 757 | 106, 686 | 4, 646, 476 101. 55 +.1 —.2 | —.3 +16.4 +15.7 +16.9 
| SE eee a. 9, 198 B, 4 | 327, 519 35. 61 +.9 | +1.0 | +1.2 +21.7 |) +22.5 +22.9 
Wane PN a chat veces 1, 669 , 51! 147, 769 88, 54 +.1 | +.7| 42.5 —1} +.4 +20.0 
EECA eS Aa Se eels ge MORE on 1 10, 808 , 37 767, 873 71.05 +7.1 | +7. 5 | +5.8 +16. 6 | +15. 4 +25. 4 
iia itibacin mecca tuedis sniiethd oases Aig aon 23, 349 | , 158 1, 030, 768 44.15 +1.1 | +1.1 | +1.0 —14.4 —11.8 —16.0 
Ie BS ee oe. os 2, 715 , 956 272, 181 100. 25 +3. 5 +3.2) +42] +4108] +123 +22.7 
I 8 fe, os cugabh acs ganas oa Seen 40, 307 104, 298 3, 255, 475 80.77 —.8 —.9 | +.2 +3. 1 +4.4 +15.9 
NE HI add aoiss cada noesagukauenseuaeauend 2, 718 | 6, 814 215, 964 79. 46 +.3 +.1 +.7 +16.0 +16. 3 +20. 2 
| | 
en ane ae ee me 6, 823 | 19,094. | 177, 939 26. 08 +.8 +.7 | +.6| +26.7| +28.0 +20. 1 
SE INE cS c ach cn abinanilnedauqudAmeadcas 1, 829 | 4, 576 84, 243 46. 06 +1.0 +1.4 | +1.6 —6.3 —4.7 —6.1 
15, 523 41, 548 720, 159 46. 39 +1.3 +1.1 | +.9 +16.1 +16.0 +53. 5 
17, 594 | 44, 754 630, 883 35. 86 +1.2 +1.5 +1.4 +27.9 +28. 8 +9.2 
2, 989 | 7, 838 304, 981 102. 03 +2.0 +1.9 +1.2 +22.8 +20.5 +35.9 
820 | 2, 203 | 39, 313 47.94 +1.7 +1.4 | +1.8 +21.7 +18.1 | +25. 1 
Lee a anita «nee win panes aie cede od 5, 257 | 15, 150 218, 798 41. 62 +.5 +.9 | +1.3] 417.2] +4165 +25. 1 
ES EE Siete 8, 456 20, 274 | 838, 374 99. 15 +2. 1 +2.1 | +2.7| +15.9| +15.3 +5.8 
bo > eee ae ae 11, 146 | 30,701 | 454, 224 40. 75 +.9 +.7 | +.7| +17.3 +-17.7 +65. 8 
Wisconsin............---- i ee ae Ei eI 7, 690 19,205 | 663, 366 86. 26 +.8 +.6 | —9| 469) 47.1 +15.7 
. | ee ee NE ap ee eee 405 1, 164 36, 773 90. 80 | +.7 | +.3 +.3 | +5.7 +6.8 +11.5 
| | | | | 
1 For definitions of terms see the Bulletin, January 1948, pp. 24-26. Figures in 2 Under plans approved by the Social Security Administration. 
italics represent program administered without Federal participation. Data 


exclude programs administered without Federal participation in Florida, Ken- 
tucky, and Nebraska, which administer such programs concurrently with pro- 
grams under the Social Security Act. All data subject to revision. 


3 Excludes cost of medical care, for which payments are made to recipients 
quarterly. 

‘ Average payment not calculated on base of less than 50 families; percentage 
change, on less than 100 families. 
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TaBLE 15.—Selected social insurance and related programs, by specified period, 1940-48 


[In thousands; data corrected to July 27, 1948] 
































































































































Retirement, disability, and survivor programs Unemployment insurance 
programs 
| Monthi 1 disabil Sickness t — 
| Monthly retirement and disabil- wlhaas — Te Sickness bene- just- 
| | ity benefits 1 Survivor benefits fits ment 
= Rail- | allow- 
| “ieee State | a..; 
ee tnt | | : Service-| road | ances 
Year and month Total | | Monthly Lump-sum 9 Rail- con men’s |Unem-| to self- 
| cos Nees Civil ’ ae | road Loe Read- | ploy- | em- 
| Social | toad Serv- | Veter- | ; : | | | Unem- insur- just- | ment | ployed 
| Secu- Retire- ice ans Ad-/| Social | Rail- | Veter- | Social | State | ploy- Ana ment |Insur-| vet- 
| rity ment Com- | minis- | Secu- | road ans ‘| Seey- Other 19) laws 12) ment laws 12 | Act’ | ance | erans 15 
|} Act? | Act 3 mis- |tration5| rity | Retire- Admin-| ity Insur- Act 18 
ee sion 4 | Act 6 | ment | istra- | 4 ance 
| | | | Act7 | tions | Ac Act 13 
[ _ (tcc pas E 
| Number of beneficiaries 
l 
1947 | 
a See Br ie aiat Oee | 1,045. 3} 191.9 111. 6} 2, 355. 6 759. 9 32.1] 886. 8} 19. 2/ 9. 8) - 2 ees 940.3 752. 2 48.3 248. 6 
eae ERS | 1,063. 6} 194. 1 112.6) 2,354. 3) 768. 7 37.1) 896.8) 16. 0} a. ae 1,006. 7 712.9 39.5 257.1 
ae ee eee | 1,081.6) 197.8) 114.3] 2,351.6) 773.7 42.3} 907.3) 15.6] 10.9} 25.3 4.5 953. 6 751.3) 31.1 912.1 
Cl aan } 1,098.2} 201.0) 115.9) 2,345. 7| 778. 8 47.5} 914.7) 14.4 9.6] 23.0] 18.3 914.6 734.6} 34.0] 186.1 
September 1,115.2} 203.4 117.6} 2,340. 6) 788. 1 51.9 919.4) = 15. 4) 10.1} 22.2) 24.7 779. 4 615.1 37.6 142.3 
Gisther. fo... = 1,132.8] 207.2] 119.3] 2,337.4] 797.9) 60.3] 925. 8| 17.5} 10.9] 22.9] 31.2] 655.9] 427.8] 44.3] 106.4 
November.........----- eee 1,147.6) 209.9 120.6} 2,335.5) 805.1 69.8 929.9 13. 8) 9. 2) 19. 8} 26.1 593. 4 397.1 33.7 68.0 
SOEEADEE . .. 2 a5 --<~-- ees 1,165.8} 211.6) 121.9} 2,335.2) 812.5 78.6) 936.7) 14. 1 11. 2) 22.5, 31.2 621.4 464.6] 46.6 72.9 
| | | | 
1948 | | | | | | 
Se eee eee 212.9) 122.5) 2,331.8) 820.8) 84.4) 941.0) 15.5] 8.0) 23.1] 34.5] 800.5] 590.9) 54.2] 59.9 
TS EET IRA, 5 eae 214.0 123. 0| 2,328.3) 830.1) 89.6) 944.7 15.3 9.9} 21.8) 32. 5} 770.9 639.8} 48.7) 61.4 
OS eee eae 215.3 123.3} 2,324.5 843. 1) 92:1) 949.0 22.3 10.8} 25.5) 35. 5} 934.9 646.1) 54.2) 102.0 
eee ee 5. 124.2) 2,322.5 856. 0 95. 2 954.9 20. 1) 12.2 25.9 32.4 849.9 436.0 61. 6) 113.6 
i eee: ms 127 | 2, 320. 5 864. 8) 99. 7 959. 4 | 9.3 27.7 26. 6) 912.5 436. 1) 46. 6) 106.1 
Amount of benefits 16 
7, 2a ane i | | 4 he a | ” | oa 
3, 702 $21, 074'$114, 166) $62,019) $317,851; $7,784) $1, 448 $105, 696 $11, 736) $12, 267 $518, 700)......... $15, 961}_....... 
85,488) 55,141) 119,912 64, 933) 320, 561) 25,454) 1,559) 111,799) 13, 328 LO  _——oeee © S.-i 
721; 80,305) 122,806} 68,115) 325,265) 41,702; 1,603) 111,193) 15,038 246,008).....5..-| GO0.<..... 
21, 463) 97,2 125, 795} 72,961) 331,350) 57,763) 1,704) 116,133) 17,880 re ¢ : 
, 684) 119 129, 707] 78, 081} 456,279) 76, 942 1, 765} 144,302) 22,146) 19, 238 62,385} $4, 113) 582 $102 
97, 434| 157 137, 140) 85,742} 697,820) 104,231; 1,772) 254,238) 26,135) 23, 431 445, 866) 114,955) 2,359) 11,675 
218) 230, 285] 149,188) 96, 418)1, 268, 984) 130,189] 1,817) 338, 640) 27,267) 30,610) 4, 761)___.._._|1, 095, 475/1, 491, 294 39,917) 252, 424 
641) 299, 830 177, 053| 108, 691|1, 676,029) 153,109) 19, 283) 382,515) 29,517) 33,115) 22,024) $11,368) 776, 164] 772, 368) 39, 401) 198, 174 
| 
| FS ae ae ae ae rr Bee er 
22,743} 13,482) 8,956) 140,115} 11,736) 951} 31,505) 2,940 2.320} 9,167]......-- | 72, 295 63,763} 3,107) 23,489 
23,173) 13, 632| 8,896) 134,942) 11, 898) 1,075} 32,137) 2,437 3,085} 2,072).......- | ¢ 58, 542; 2,490) 24, 241 
23,600} 13,891) 9,055) 136, 585| 11, 999 1,198} 31,209) 2,402 3,008) 2,076 322 66, 239} 1,833) 20,339 
384,666] 23,996] 14,100) 9,164] 137,346] 12,099] 1,308] 32,578] 2,215] 2,435) 1,878) 1, 555] 59,521} 2,107] 17,559 
September __.........-. | 363,508) 24,397) 14,251} 9,154) 132,717) 12,258) 1,397) 31,948) 2,394 2,726) 1, 799! 2,114 336} 2,352) 13,406 
eoboner.. .......... 350, 664) 24,818) 14,488) 9,358) 141, 603} 12, 429} 1,589} 32,277) 2,731 2,975) 1,854) 2,794! 38, 153) 2, 832| 9, 967 
EE 326,197| 25,160) 14,653) 9,469) 143,213) 12, 552) 1, 831} 31,135; 2,132 2,464) 1,612 2,315} 41,677; 29,554) 2,121 6, 309 
December __.......---- 354, 697| 25,589) 14, 758 9,395) 146, 655) 12,687; 2,040) 31,824) 2,202 2,833} 1,824; 2,870) 52,202} 40,209) 2,977 6, 631 
| | | | | | 
1948 | | | | | | 
| | | | | | | | | 
January ------- 377,090) 26,098) 14,840) 9,479} 151,923) 12,836) 2,170) 33,307 2,201) 1,814) 3,123) 59,161] 48,933) 3,370} 5,391 
February te 369, 058) 26, 666 14, 910} 9,522} 142,280) 13,007 2, 283) 31,790 2,918) 1,773 2, 728 60,730} 49,466) 2,867) 5,681 
ass 4 402, 525| 27,296) 14,998! 9,342) 145,141] 13,242) 2,340) 33,001 2,826; 2,243 3, 219 76, 573 55, 782) 3, 462 9, 519 
(Se Ea 390, 637| 27,832} 15,021! 9,550} 146,709] 13,474) 2,411) 30,312 , 032 2,976; 2,200 2,895) 73,576 46,940) 3,822) 9,887 
Ee ee 369, 166 28,229) 15,087) 11,393) » 142,637) 13, 639) 2, 506) 232,806, 2, 696 2,571, 2,229 2,501} 66,432) 33,535) 2,932 9, 973 
| | | | ] 


























» Preliminary. 

1 Old-age retirement benefits under all acts, disability retirement benefits under 
the Railroad Retirement and the Civil Service Retirement Acts, and disability 
payments to veterans. 

2 Primary and wife’s benefits and benefits to children of primary beneficiaries. 
Partly estimated. 

3 Age and disability annuitants and pensioners in current-payment status at 
end of month, and amounts certified, minus cancellations, during year. 

4 Retirement and disability benefits include survivor benefits under joint and 
survivor elections. Payments principally from civil-service retirement and dis- 
ability fund but also from Canal Zone and Alaska Railroad retirement and dis- 
ability funds administered by the Civil Service Commission. Monthly retire- 
ment payments include accrued annuities to date of death paid to survivors. 
Refunds to employees leaving the service are not included but are summarized 
in the February and August issues of the Bulletin. 

5 Veterans’ pensions and compensation. 

6 Widow’s, widow’s current, parent’s, and child’s benefits. Partly estimated. 

7 Annuities to widows under joint and survivor elections, 12-month death- 
benefit annuities to widows and next of kin, and, beginning February 1947, 
widow’s, widow’s current, parent’s, and child’s benefits in current-payment 
status. 

8 Payments to widows, parents, and children of deceased veterans. 

9 Number of decedents on whose account lump-sum payments were made, and 
amount certified for payment. 

10 Payments under the Railroad Retirement Act and Federal civil-service and 
veterans’ programs. Partly estimated. Annual data are shown separately for 


these 3 programs in the August Bulletin each year. : st 
11 Compensation for temporary disability payable in Rhode Island beginning 





April 1943, in California beginning December 1946, and under the Railroad Un- 
employment Insurance Act beginning July 1947; includes maternity benefits in 
Rhode Island and under the Railroad Unemployment Insurance Act; excludes 
benefits under private plans in California. 

12 Before January 1948, number represents average weekly number of bene- 
ficiaries; beginning January 1948, number represents number during week ended 
nearest 15th of month. Annual amounts adjusted for voided benefit checks; 
monthly amounts not adjusted. Beginning July 1947, State unemployment 
insurance data include reconversion unemployment benefits for seamen. 

13 Number represents average number of persons receiving benefits in a 14-day 
registration period. Annual amounts adjusted for underpayments and recoveries 
of overpayments; monthly figures not adjusted. 

14 Readjustment allowances to unemployed veterans only. Before January 
1948, number represents average weekly number of continued claims during weeks 
ended in the month; beginning January 1948, number represents number of con- 
tinued claims during week ended nearest 15th of month. 

15 Number and amount of claims paid during month under the Servicemen’s 
Readjustment Act. 

16 Payments to individuals: annual and lump-sum payments (amounts certi- 
fied, including retroactive payments) and monthly payments in current-pay- 
ment status, under the Social Security and the Railroad Retirement Acts; 
amounts certified under the Railroad Unemployment Insurance Act; disburse- 
ments minus cancellations, under the Civil Service Commission and the Vet- 
erans Administration programs; checks issued by State agencies, under State 
unemployment insurance and State sickness compensation programs and under 
the Servicemen’s Readjustment Act. 


Source: Based on reports of administrative agencies. 
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TaBLE 16.—Status of the old-age and survivors insurance trust fund, by specified period, 1937-48 


[In thousands] 







































Receipts | Expenditures Assets 
| 
| | Net total of Cash with sai 
Period Transfers: i : Administra- |U. S$. Govern-| disbursing |, CTedit of | otal assets 
and appro Interest Benefit ree . fund account 
priations to | received payments PO —_ = rT at end of at end i 
trust fund ! os acquired 3 pavied period = 
aa 
a: pag January 1937-May 1948_....------ $11, 319, 654 $932, 311 $1, 994, 741 $274, 367 $9, 505, 966 $78, 590 $398, 300 $9, 982, 857 
iscal year: 
ee eee ena Lae ae 1, 238, 218 147, 766 | 320, 510 37, 427 1, 002, 453 49, 167 43, 5 7, 641, 428 
MEE oun ueruadnanckanaasddeetantnandeakan 1, 459, 867 163, 466 | 425, 582 40, 788 | 1, 193, 600 | 48, 751 7, 305 8, 798, 390 
1, 231, 584 41, 351 289, 298 33, 574 | 673, 143 48, 037 295, 982 7, 563, 443 
1, 451, 542 63, 446 386, 587 37, 198 770, 000 53, 322 360, 574 8, 732, 630 
1, 600, 272 92, 567 465, 163 43, 209 763, 632 78, 590 398, 300 9, 982, 857 
= = SOE we 38, 651 LS ne 53, 322 360, 574 8, 732, 630 
325 100, 020 | 38, 995 3, 590 | 423, 600 48, 751 7, 305 8, 798, 390 
2 390 64 | 39, 314 3, 854 | —42, 000 54, 930 72, 412 8, 827, 676 
s : 329, 958 39, 206 a ee 55, 927 358, 806 9, 115, 066 
September. 13, 861 39, 874 3, 550 | 300, 000 | 66,.736 27, 676 9, 094, 746 
October __..- 65, 592 41, 662 Cf See 65, 150 48, 722 9, 114, 206 
November 310, 496 40, 933 3, 492 | 134, 043 | 163, 344 82, £56 | 9, 380, 278 
December 14, 078 41, 865 | 4,301 | 134, 103 73, 754 17, 909 9, 360, 144 
EE Ld. canon ka eudendnudndna ve ccuns bdases 35, 496 60, 775 7,747 | Co 78, 257 68, 217 9, 414, 954 
February - if. |. eee < 47,418 | 3, 732 156, 645 | 163, 443 52, 898 9, 641, 466 
March.... 30,415 | 10, 006 45, 464 | 4, 397 | 104, 740 | 91, 169 10, 991 2 632, 025 
April__._- 74, 324 | 527 | 46, 068 | 3, 908 | —23, 899 | 79, 184 71, 751 9, 656, 901 
cs csechnadnkoninaccnweus atapawade acs aan | SURO Dh acctuacnnein 45, 613 Sy ee ae 78, 590 398, 300 | 9, 982, 857 
| 





1 Beginning July 1940, trust fund appropriations equal taxes collected under the 
Federal Insurance Contributions Act; the Second Deficiency Appropriation Act, 
1947, made available an additional $375 ,000 for salaries of the Bureau of Old- 


World War II veterans as defined in title II of the Social Security Act Amend 
ments of 1946. 


2 Includes accrued interest; minus figures represent net total of securities re- 


Age and Survivors Insurance, and the Labor- Federal Security Appropriation deemed. 
Act, 1948, appropriated from the general fund of the Treasury $700,000 to meet Source: Daily Statement of the U. S. Treasury. 
the additional administrative costs of benefits payable to survivors of certain : 


TaBLe 17.—Status of the unemployment trust fund, by specified period, 1936-48 


[In thousands} 












































| 
| Net total oie State aecounta | Railroad unemployment insurance 
n of U.S aa account 
| Total as- Pca. | pended pad 
Period | sets at end cane ae balance l l 
| of period curities | 2 end s a Interest With- apr ye at | . Interest Benefit | Balance 
acquired 1 | Perot eposits | Credited | drawals 2 end of | Deposits | credited | _Pay- | at end of 
period | | ments | period 23 
— } | Boa 
Cumulative, January 1936-May | | | | | 
F ESE SE aan eee teennrer me oe | $8, 302, 952 | $8, 265, 424 $37, 527 |$11, 550,891 | $805,450 |4 $4,974, 607 | $7,381, 790 | $845,036 | $72,126 | $169, 619 $921, 164 
iscal year: | | | | 
1945-46- 7, 449, 120 101,827 | 40,120 | 1, 009, 909 | 130,373 | 1,128,720 | 6,690,672 | 116,214] 13,220] 17,197| 758,448 
1946-47 | 7. 869, 044 443, 000 | 17,044 | 1,005, 273 | 131, 419 | 817, 817 7, 009, 547 127, 576 | 15,469 | 51,657 859, 498 
11 months ended: | | } 
May 1946 7, 439, 485 76, 010 56, 302 999, 979 | 69,557 | 1, 037, 754 6, 710,892 | 88, 654 | 6, 847 | 13, 102 728, 593 
i Me See er -| 7,831, 181 395,000 | 27,181 | 987, 583 | 68, 591 741, 301 7, 005,546 | 98,337 7,942 | 48, 753 825, 635 
May 1948 8, 302, 952 413,424 | 37,527 995, 364 | 76, 176 699, 298 | 7,381,790 | 98,774] 9,388] 56,147] 921,164 
| | | | 
} } 
| 7, 831, 181 175,000 | 27,181 | 249,282 |__.__.._.__- 65,811 | 7,005,546 | 1,332 |__.______- | 3,803 | 825,635 
| 7,869, 044 48,000 | 17, 044 | 17, 690 | 62, 827 76,516 | 7,009,547 | 29,239] 7,528 | 2,904] 859,498 
7, 823, 505 —55, 000 26, 505 | 39, 070 22 91, 897 6, 956, 742 | 04 3 | 2, 481 866, 764 
swcacnn| 4 Sty Sal 167, 000 29, 421 | . 8) ) eee 71,187 | 7, 128, 704 | JA | eee | 3, 670 864, 717 
September 7,971,852 | —10,000| 17,852 12, 785 | 3, 448 59.598 | 7,085,339 | 26, 179 413 | 4,795 | 886,514 
i | See ened See 7, 953, 852 —15, 000 14, 852 | 37, 897 174 | 53, 708 | 7, 069, 702 3, 301 | 21 | 5, 685 884, 150 
| We ie os cacia on Gteosigulan | 8, 121, 991 159, 326 23, 665 | > | eee } 40, 966 7, 241, 004 | S| are | 4, 341 880, 987 
Wissel S fr) ees. 5s zy seac-| 916,109 4,161 | 21,675 16, 363 | 4, 780 45,248 | 7,216,899 | 31, 290 | 586 5,600 | 907, 263 
1948 | 
Sei cadicnsickunrsseenl 8, 158, 110 30, 000 27, 678 63, 903 59,653 | 7, 248,827 | 30 7, 889 5, 898 909, 284 
ao: A LE FROIN ED 8, 248, 926 93, 000 39 | 154, fl renee 58,918 | 7,343, 948 | 4 |) ae 5, 395 904, 980 
: |, See 8, 216, 724 —35, 063 26, 299 13, 973 | 3, 601 76, 427 7, 285, 095 } 32, 761 445 | 6, 555 931, 631 
Me Riidnndskecdwecenansuneanais 8, 174, 535 —50, 000 34, 110 38, 707 | 248 75, 254 | 7, 248, 796 | 68 31 5, 989 925, 741 
(SRR ee 8, 302, 952 125,000 | 37,527 Cg ee eee: 66,442 | 7,381, 790 1, 160 | ke ne ee | 5, 737 921, 164 
| | | 











1 Includes accrued interest; minus figures represent net total of securities re- 
deemed. 

2 Includes transfers from State accounts to railroad unemployment insurance 
account amounting to $107,161,000. 


3 Includes transfers from railroad unemployment insurance administration 
fund amounting to $66,514,000. ' a > 
4 Includes withdrawals of $15,200,000 for disability insurance benefits. 


Source: Daily Statement of the U. S. Treasury. 
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TasBLeE 18.—Contributions and taxes under selected social insur- 
ance and related programs, by specified period, 1945-48 


{In sanencneeien 








Retirement, disability, | 
J employment insurance 
and survivors insurance Unemployt . 
—— 





| Rail- 
— Taxes road 

Federal — al on car- | State un-| Federal] unem- 
"psig [ane riers | employ- | unem- | ploy- 
nant ribu-| ian and ment ploy- ment 

| tions! | tribu- their |contribu-| ment | insur- 
| . . “Ww tions? | taxes‘| ance 
tions 2 | : 

| eS contri- 

| butions 

| 


Period 





Fiscal year: 
$1, 238, 218) $528, 049/ $282, 610|$1, 009, 091/$179, 930| $129, 126 
1946-47_______...-.-| 1,459, 492} 481, 448] 380,057! 1,001, 504) 184,823) 141, 750 
| 


11 months ended: 
5 1, 231, 584) 505, 174| 217,371) 1,003, 262] 178, 490} 98, 504 
1, 451, 542] 458, 385) 268,046) 993, 183, 477| 109, 263 
1, 599, 572) 457, 978) 433, 253) 1,001, 374) 206, 738) 109, 749 
| | 
340, aa) 19,761) 12,185) 191, 462 1, 481 
7,950} 23,064) 112,011) 7, 584 32, 487 
72, 390} 16,422) 5,997 117, 366 104 
329, 258 | 5266, 514) 13,018) 171, 248 1,776 
5 18, 951} 116, 289) 6, 225 29, 115 
t , 267 107, 752 561 3, 667 
November aa " 8, 786 152, 680 " 1, 309 
December | 20, 142 128 245 7, 479 34, 767 


May 1948 


1948 


January 5 , 084 77,515) 12,906 33 
—— 77, 66: 8, 579 109, 583} 138,448) 1,212 

K | 3,978) 132, 618 6, 864; 12,912) 36, 401 
19, 256) 6: 112,188} 2,921 76 
19, 998 132, 475| 13,417} 1,289 


376, 000 11, 598} 











1 Represents contributions of employees and employers in employments cov- 
ered by old-age and survivors insurance. 

2 Represents employee and Government contributions to the civil-service, 
Canal Zone, and Alaska Railroad retirement and disability funds; in rec ent 
years Government contributions are made in 1 month for the entire fiscal year. 

3 Represents deposits in State clearing accounts of contributions plus penal- 
ties and interest collected from employers and through April 1946, contribu- 
tions from employees in 4 States; employee contributions beginning May 21, 
1946, in California and beginning July 1, 1946, in Rhode Island, are deposited 
in the respective State sickness insurance funds. Data reported by State 
agencies; corrected to June 22, 1948. 

4 Represents taxes paid by employers under the Federal Unemployment Tax 
Act. 

5 Represents August contributions of $19.6 million from employees, and con- 
tributions for fiscal year 1947-48 of $245.4 million from the Federal Government 
and $1.5 million from the District of Columbia for certain District Government 
employees. 


Source: Daily Statement of the U. S. Treasury, unless otherwise noted. 





TaBLe 19.—Federal appropriations and expenditures under 
Social Security Administration programs, by specified period, 
1946-48 


[In thousands] 








| 
| Fiscal year 1946-47 | Fiscal year 1947-48 
| 





Item Expendi- Expendi- 

Appro- tures Appro- tures 
pria- through pria- through 

tions ! tions ! 





IS dna taddndeumetiabanerarel |$1, 180, 088)§ 37)/$1, 404, 288) 


42, 476 


Administrative expenses 45, 886, 





Federal Security Agency, Social 
Security Administration 3____ 
Department of Commerce, Bu- 
reau of the Census- -.-....----- 150 237 100 

Department of the Treasury 4___- (5) 10, 547 (5) 


38, 583 35, 102 42, 376 


Grants to States 715, 773 693, 264 816, 612 774, 063 








Unemployment insurance ad- 

ministration 58, 109 59, 312 
Old-age assistance 484, 850 
Aid to the blind 619, 000 14,214|> 726,000 t 
Aid to dependent children 106, 300) 133, 596 
Maternal and child health serv- | 

ices | 611,000 9, 213} 
Services for crippled children____ 6 7, 500 6, 883) 7, 500 7,116 
Child welfare services 6 3, 500 2,001) 3, 500 3, 357 
Emergency maternity and infant | 





65, 612 66, 049 


11,000 10, 101 


10, 491 3, 000 2,044 


Benefit payments, old-age and 
survivors insurance 8 543,000) 7 465, 163 
Reconversion unemployment ben- | | 
efits for seamen ; (°) 


7 386, 587 











1 Excludes unexpended balance of appropriations for preceding fiscal year. 

2Includes expenditures from unexpended balance of appropriations for 
preceding fiscal year. 

3 Appropriations and expenditures for salaries and allotments, and expendi- 
tures for printing and binding, penalty mail, and traveling expenses. 

4 Amounts expended by the Treasury in administering title II of the Social 
Security Act and the Federal Insurance Contributions Act, reimbursed from 
old-age and survivors insurance trust fund to general fund of Treasury. 

5 Not available because not separated from appropriations for other purposes. 

6 Maximum grants authorized by Social Security Act Amendments of 1946; 
actual appropriations were $12,705,000, $8,467,500, and $4,127,500 

7 Actual payments from old-age and survivors insurance trust fund. 

8 Estimated expenditures as shown in 1947-48 budget. 

9 Not available. 


Source: Federal appropriation acts and 1947-48 budget (appropriations); 


Daily Statement of the U. S. Treasury and reports from administrative agencies 
(expenditures). 
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SoLomon, BEN. Juvenile Delin- 
quency—Practical Prevention. 
Peekskill, N. Y.: Youth Service, Inc. 
96 pp. $1.50. 


Health and Medical Care 


CENTRAL SERVICE FOR THE CHRONICALLY 
Int. Chronic Iliness in Metropoli- 
tan Chicago. Chicago: The Serv- 
ice, 1947. 25 pp. Processed. 

“A preliminary report on the nature 
and extent of the problem .. . in the 
Chicago metropolitan area and the 
general type of community program 
which should be developed to meet 
rg 


GOLDMAN, FrANz. Voluntary Medical 
Care Insurance in the United States. 
New York: Columbia University 
Press, 1948. 228 pp. $3. 
“Describes and analyzes the devel- 

opment and present state of voluntary 

medical care insurance and appraises 
the most important types of organiza- 
tions in the United States.” Includes 
chapters on the principle of medical 
care insurance and the prerequisites 
for its effective application, progress 
of the major types of programs since 
the middle of the nineteenth century, 
the pertinent statements issued by 
national voluntary organizations, and 
plans for cash indemnity, group prac- 
tice, and nonprofit hospital services. 


NELSON, CHARLES S. ‘Facts and Im- 
pressions Regarding the National 
Health Assembly of 1948, Held in 
Washington, D. C., May 1-4.” Ohio 
State Medical Journal, Columbus, 
Vol. 44, June 1948, pp. 625-632. 30 
cents. 

NEw YORK ACADEMY OF MEDICINE. 
Medicine in the Postwar World— 
The March of Medicine, 1947. New 
York: Columbia University Press, 
1948. 109 pp. $2. 

The 1947 Lectures to the Laity. 


STEGEN, Epwarp F. ‘Report on Na- 
tional Health Assembly.” Journal 
of the Tennessee State Medical As- 
sociation, Nashville, Vol. 41, May 
1948, pp. 164-181. 20 cents. 
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